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lo a young man about to buy 


Now You ARE DECIDING. In a few days 
you will buy. You do not want our 
advice, nor do we want to give you 
any. This is your adventure. And that 
is as it should be. 

But some things we can tell you now 
that are more than mere advice. They 
are things that have held good ever 
since we made the first Ford car thirty- 


eight years ago. 
The first one is to buy your car, and 





not just let someone sell you one. Look 
deep as you go, and look in your own 
time. Don’t let anyone press or hurry 
you. Don’t be afraid to ask questions. 
It is your money that you will spend. 
And the car that you will choose is to 
be your companion. 

Look under the hood. That has al- 
ways been a good idea. And look 
behind the prices you are given so that 
you know what they include. Take a 


his first car— 


long and testing try-out run before you 
settle on any car. 

Talk to owners of the makes you 
consider, and learn from their experi- 
ence. Include owners of this year’s 
cars, for things move fast in the world 
of motor cars, and yesterday can be a 
long, long time ago. 

And try a 1941 Ford. You'll find 
that we’ve designed and built it to 
serve you well and serve you long. 





Some Ford Advantages 
for I94I: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies were 
both lengthened and widened 
in building this year’s big new 
Ford, adding as much as 7 
inches to seating width. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


SMOOTH 8-CYLINDER POWER. An 
advantage still unmatched in 
its price field. With records for 
gas and oil economy as well as 
for performance. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows so increased all around 


that nearly four square feet of 


added glass goes into each °41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 











7-ton concrete tunnels 


tied with rubber bands 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


| Cypead big sewer always leaked. Every- 
thing was tried, to stop it—joints 
between the huge 7-ton sections of 
concrete pipe were made of asphalt, 
mortar, even metal wool, but workmen 
couldn’t make such big joints perfect 
enough to be watertight after the earth 
began to settle. 


This leaking sewage contaminated 
soil and water supplies, caused many 
serious epidemics. Rain water ran into 
sewers through the leaks—millions of 
gallons went through sewage disposal 
plants at useless expense. 

Goodrich had developed for water 
line gaskets a rubber compound that 


keeps its life and resilience perma- 
nently. Could a big gasket be made 
strong enough to keep a tight joint 
between 7-ton sections of concrete? 


A Goodrich engineer set to work, 
finally designed such a gasket. Like a 
huge rubber band 30 feet around, it 
slips easily over the lip end of the pipe. 
Ridges in the gasket, set at.an angle, 
are squeezed down as the next pipe 
section is forced over them. Any move- 
ment of the pipe actually _— the 
grip of these expanding rubber ridges. 


The Goodrich compound will keep its 
life and seal the joint indefinitely. 


Soil and water lines are safer, rain 





water is kept out of sewers, expense of 
joint repair is saved, work can be done 
in winter as well as summer, costs are 
reduced—all because Goodrich main- 
tains constant research in the applica- 
tion of rubber to solve industry’s prob- 
lems. Have you checked lately to see 
what improvements Goodrich has 
made in the belting, hose or other 
rubber products you use? The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
Hirst in pubber 
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| men can examine a piece of 
equipment and classify it as either “not safe” or 
“safe.” “Safe” equipment is the rule on American 
railroads and the public knows it. Passengers no 
longer question the safety of trains they ride on. 
They have implicit faith in the judgment and 
ability of every man connected with railway opera- 
tion and maintenance. 


Why then, many ask, should the Budd Com- 
pany build trains that so far exceed accepted safety 
standards? It’s a good question! 


We believe that there’s no set limit to safety. 
As long as research develops new, stronger materials 
and new ways to make them into safer trains, man 
should keep right on bettering his product. If it 
hadn’t been for such progressive spirit, railroad 
trains wouldn’t be so safe today. And Budd thinks 


the same spirit should lead to greater achievements. 








That’s why Budd builds the strongest, safest 
trains that can be built. That’s why every car is 
built through and through of stainless steel, the 
most expensive and strongest material used struc- 
turally today. That's why we fabricate by the 


exclusive SHoTWELD*® process, invented and 


developed by Budd. 


As long as passengers expect the best from the 
railroads, Budd intends to build the best . . . regard- 
less of cost . . . regardless of competition. Progres- 
sive railroad management has shown by its pur- 
chases of Budd equipment that it thinks the same , 
way ... that no train can be “too safe.” 


‘4 


PRESIDENT 
Epwarp G. Bupp Manuracturinc Company, Philadelphia 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. , 
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Your Regular Suppliers Up to Their 


NECKS! 










Let us tell you which Massachusetts firms can handle 
your order with speed and precision 


Now that so many of your usual 
suppliers are way behind on deliver- 
ies—The State of Massachusetts will 
tell you in confidence and with no cost 
or obligation what firms can handle 
your orders for parts, supplies, tools. 

Here where skilled craftsmanship 
has flourished for generations, there 
are hundreds of small and medium- 
sized shops not yet working at capac- 
ity. The State has exact information 
on their equipment and types of 
products they can turn out. 


UNEQUALED LABOR RELATIONS 


For a number of years past, Massa- 
chusetts has headed major industrial 


states in freedom from working days 
lost by strikes. Highly-skilled, coop- 
erative workers are being supple- 
mented by a job-training program 
probably larger per capita than in 
any other state. 


PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP TO US 


For production machinery, tools, 
forgings, stampings, machined prod- 
ucts, chemicals, textiles, objects of 
wood or leather, etc., Massachusetts 
can tell you which firms are ready to 
do your work quickly and accurately. 
You will not be obligated, and your 
firm’s name will be kept secret if 
you wish. 





Development & Industrial Commission? 
State House, Boston, Massachusetts 
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60 bigger, better, more power- 

ful truck models ... on nine longer 

wheelbases ... all with the most powerful truck 

engines in the low-price field, massive new truck styling 
and new recirculating ball-bearing steering gears ... all 
bringing you greater performance and durability than ever 


before, together with famed Chevrolet economy. 


OUT-PULL 
OUT-VALUE 
OUT-SELL 


go 
/ CHEVROLET 


Here are the value-leading 
trucks for 1941 . . . the trucks 
that out-pull, out-value, out- 
sell all others in their field ... 
the right trucks for all trades! 


These new Chevrolets have 
the most powerful truck en- 
gines in the low-price field. A 
90-horsepower standard en- 
gine, with 174 foot pounds 
torque—and a 93-horsepower 
heavy duty engine, with 192 
foot pounds torque, optional 
at extra cost on Heavy Duty 
models. So you know these 


new Chevrolets will give peak 
performance with traditional 
Chevrolet economy. 

And they also have new 
longer wheelbases ... new 
recirculating ball-bearing 
steering gears ... new, more 
roomy, more comfortable 
driver’s compartments... .and 
many more advanced features. 

Visit or phone your Chev- 
rolet dealer for a thorough 
demonstration of Chevrolet 
quality and value leadership 
—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH, 


SEE THESE “RIGHT TRUCKS FOR ALL TRADES” 


AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S 
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Acousti-Celotex* Ceilings Promote Efficiency — 
Cut the Costs of NOISE—Reduce Errors, 
Mistakes, Absences and Overtime 


F YOU learned of a piece of office equip- 

ment that could increase the efficiency 
of one department in your office as much 
as 5%, you would probably purchase it 
without hesitation. Yet, if your office is 
noisy, you may be taking efficiency losses in 
every department—and far in excess of what 
you imagine! 


IMPORTANT. You may believe that office 
workers become accustomed to routine 
noise—the din and clatter of office ma- 
chines, typewriters, telephones and echo- 
ing voices. Yet it is now a known fact 
that these distractions can add as much as 
10% to general overhead! 


PROVED EFFECTIVENESS. In careful studies, 
noise has been unmasked as the positive 
cause of a high percentage of mistakes, 
errors, employee absences and overtime. 
Installation of Acousti-Celotex* ceilings 


PAINTABLE 


a 6(AAcousti-CELOTEx 


‘TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






—the replacement of noise with quiet— 
has proved the cost-cutting efficiency of this 
modern acoustical material. The savings 
made actually show on a balance sheet! 


SPEEDY INSTALLATION. The savings available 
to you, through Acoisti-Celotex noise- 
control, can be had at low cost. Installation 
is easy and quick—Acousti-Celotex can 
be applied right over existing ceilings. 
Office routine need not be interrupted— 
the work can be done at night. And the 
patented perforations in Acousti-Celotex 
make its effects permanent—painting will 
not impair its acoustical value. 


ACT NOW. To learn the actual low cost of 
making Quiet part of your office equip- 
ment, simply send us a note on your 
letterhead asking for a Free Noise Survey. 
There is no obligation. Write today. 


PERMANENT 


VU. &. PATENT OFFice 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
* The word Acoustt-Celotez is a brand name 


identifying a patented, perforated acoustical 
fibretile marketed by T he Celotex Corporation. 


) fase eover=cnome) |. WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Polly Pickets—Waiters at 
Chico, New York night club, 
furious at the club parrot, 

screeches to patrons: “Don’t tip 
waiters!” The servitors are con 
ering retaliating with: 
Polly a cracker!” 


marriage, replied demurely: 
didn’t know him well enough.” 


Why, Doctor!—Mrs. Cecil Crane 


of Owosso, Mich. (Thomas 


Dewey’s home town), read with 


tonishment a newspaper announce- 
ment that she had become a moth- 


er. “I don’t believe it,” was 


first reaction. “It’s true,” the family 
doctor said. “A boy; born in 1923. 


I just got around to filing 
birth certificate.” 


A Broken Date—The year 


1925. Louis Shallon of Pittsburgh 


put on his hat. “I'll be back,” 
told his wife, “in 1940.” The 


pointed year arrived and _ passed. 
Louis didn’t show up, so his wife 


who 


“Don’t give 


The First Year—A New Mexico 
lady, asked by a divorce judge why 
she refused to accompany her hus- 
band to Florida a year after their 
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got a divorce. She hopes she didn’t 


act too hastily. 


B-a-a-a!—The government, never 
too busy to lend a helping hand to 


dumb animals, has provided cot 


coats for 500 newly sheared Wyom- 


ing sheep. If it odd 
sheep to wear cotton, it should 


seems 


borne in mind that to shear sheep, 
and 


make their wool into coats, 
then put the coats back on tl 


would be even more ridiculous. 


What Goes On Here—A Bos- 
tonian, carrying home some eggs, 
fell down without breaking a one, 


and he wishes he could say as m 


for his left leg; a Maryland oys 
gave forth not a pearl but a silver 
dollar; the Navy, sticking to cham- 


pagne, has politely rejected 
American distiller’s suggestion t 
it christen future warships 
bottled Zombies. 


Utah Love Call—Don’t, Mayor 
Ab Jenkins of Salt Lake City tells 
the young men there, use your auto 


horn as love call. Get out of 


car and call for your girl as a gen- 


tleman should. 
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“~ WALTER D. EDMONDS 
writes a dog story 


Only a crazy fool would take the bread right out of 
his family’s mouth—to buy a setter pup. A story of 
strategy in the dog-show ring. Read Corporal Bess. 


Portrait of Sam Rayburn 
by JOSEPH ALSOP and ROBERT KINTNER 
Will Speaker Sam run the new House of Representa- 


tives or vice versa? Two expert newsmen portray the | 4 
man who hopes to bring the Speakership into respect- dragons with 
an eagle! 





ability again. See page 22 of this week’s Post. 


“The lady was my wife” 
ara And no fooling! The 


“*,.. Don’t mind me, willya? You’re the gent she ought : ass F : 
to have.” The story of a Hollywood actress on the way a te one =e 
up, a prize fighter on the way down—and the man be- ith “Tg A wee, 
tween. Read William Fay’s A Present for Dotty. with a vicious Amer- 
ican eagle to hunt rare 


Romance and a racing yacht ©) giant iguanas—and 


an “ape ne ‘er 1 ei | _ lived to tell an extraor- 
ey oug o have protest flags for love affairs as  §6odi 1 Wi 
well as yacht races! Read Line Squall, by Frederick pe ee Ag ll a 
Wight ... Also WILL DURANT on Self Discipline 20 of P t 

or Slavery. And other short stories, editorials, poems. a 


ADVENTURE 
- IN AFRICA 


> Four white men, a wealthy woman of mystery 
and twenty-four askaris of the 7th King’s 







African Rifles were holding a mud-hut outpost “You forget,” said Zia, , ; x , 
in a desolate corner of Kenya. Then bush tele- smiling coolly, “‘there are . een A 
graph warned them that a savage tribe of Shifta p tncgnentesese — > k 2 y_s. ie 


raiders were coming to wipe them out. First of 
six exciting installments this week in the Post. 


A NEW NOVEL THE SATURDAY EVENING _ 


“SUNDOWN” by BARRE LYNDON ‘ D +. 


America between two covers’. 
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do his work bet- 
ter, yet with less 
wasted effort, 
after you have 
used Domore, 
Educational Seat- 
ing Service. Re- 
sults in oe ; iza- 
tions o sizes if : 
are amazing. Le | 


EXPERT POSTURE INSTRU 


Your employees are given complete 
posture instruction. They are seated 
in chairs which are speciall 
signed for the work to be 

¢ Domore Posture Specialist 
then individually ad 
achieve best results. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
A treatise on Posture Seatin 
Dr. J. R. Garner, eminent Physi- 
cian and Posture Specialist, will be 
sent without cost or obligation. 


ture Research Corp. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY 

FOR FREE ‘ine. 111 Franklin Street 
BOO K ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE 





Wy) . Write today. 
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PRESENT 
TWO FINE AMERICAN 


18% Ale. by Vol. 
The fine reputation of 
Great Western Amer- 
ican Vermouth is in- 
creasing and its pref- 
erence is dve to its 
consistently superior 
quality. Specify “Great 
Western” when order- 
ing cocktails as well 
as when selecting Ver- 
mouth for home use. 


Made in the 80-year. 
old cellars of The 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Co., Rheims, N. ¥. 


(72 cc a #, 
Gpcal Mester 
AMERICAN 


VERMOUTH 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 








Birtupay: Rep. Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, 59, Jan. 6. The 
anniversary fell on the 
same day as President 
Roosevelt’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress (Stephen 
Early, one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, jocular- 
ly remarked that that was 
one of the reasons for se- 
lecting that date for the message) ... 
Queen Elena of Italy, 68, Jan. 8... Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, famous feminist 
leader, 82, Jan. 9... . Reichsmarshal Her- 
mann Wilhelm Géring of Germany, 48, 
Jan. 12. 





Marriep: Stan Laurel, movie comedian, 
and Virginia Ruth Rogers Laurel, his sec- 
ond wife, in Las Vegas, Nev., Jan. 11. This 
remarriage makes No. 4 for the deadpan 
comic . . . Arthur Kober, scenarist and 
playwright (“Having Wonderful Time”), 
and Margaret Frohnknecht of New York 
City, in New York, Jan. 11. Kober and his 
first wife, Lillian Hellman, the playwright, 
were divorced several years ago... Dorothy 
Ruth, 19-year-old adopted daughter of 
Babe Ruth, and Daniel J. Sullivan, 25- 
year-old Brooklyn, N.Y., Railway Express 
Co. employe, Jan. 9. Ruth’s older daughter, 
Julia, was married last May to Richard W. 
Flanders of Melrose, Mass. 


Diep: Joe Penner, 36, 
stage, radio, and film 
comedian, in his sleep, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 10. 
Born Josef Pinter in Hun- 
gary, Penner got his big 
break in 1933 as a guest 
on, Rudy Vallee’s radio 

Wide World Show. Overnight his 
Penner “wanna buy a duck?” and 
“you na—aasty man” be- 

came a fad that reached plague propor- 
tions. At the time of his death he was 
playing in a road show of the 1939 Broad- 
way musical “Yokel Boy” . . . Sir John 
Lavery, 84, famous Irish portrait painter, 
at Kilmaganny, County Kilkenny, Eire, 
Jan. 10 . . . James Joyce, 58, Irish 
author, after an operation, in Zurich, 
Switzerland, Jan. 13. His greatest book, 
“Ulysses,” published abroad in 1922 but 
not admitted to the United States until 
eleven years later, evoked more contro- 
versy than any other literary work of this 
century—both as to its ultimate value and 
censorable nature . .. Dr. Emanuel Lasker, 
72, famous chess authority and former 
world champion, of uremia, in New York 
City, Jan. 11 . . . Lord Baden-Powell, 83, 
famous British soldier (he was in command 
of the heroic defense of Mafeking during 
the Boer War) and founder of the Boy 
Scout movement, in Nyeri, Kenya Colony, 
South Africa, Jan. 8. 


- a ol 





‘Usona’ and Esperanto 


The term “Usona,” suggested in your 
Letters column Dec. 30 as a descriptive 
for Americans, has long been used as a 
designation for the United States of North 
America by the International Esperanto 
movement in all their literature and cor- 
respondence. The noun form is “Usono” 
for the country and “Usonano” for the 
citizen of Usono. 

JUAN HALCON 

Pasadena, Calif. 





Future Registrations 


The article in the Jan. 18 Newsweek 
discussing the American Legion’s plan for 
a permanent conscription program to train 
all youths between 18 and 21 raises the 
questions: What happens under the pres- 
ent Selective Service law to those who 
have come of age since Registration Day? 
Is the government overlooking this source 
of soldier material? 

W. T. HAMILTON 


Baltimore, Md. 


Under the Selective Service Act, the 
President is empowered to set successive 
registration days, as he deems necessary, 
from now until 1945 (when the act ex- 
pires). Those who have turned 21 since 
Oct. 16, the last registration day, will 
register at the next one, thus becoming 
eligible for service. 





Letter From Peacehaven 


Enclosed is a passage from a letter re- 
ceived from a friend living on the south- 
east coast of England: 

“The sirens wailed two hours ago—early 
this time, around 6 o’clock which is dusk 
now, here. The bombers have gone dron- 
ing over—the heavy boys make a bumble 
like a whale rolling along the skyways. One 
fast machine coming over took me outside 
—a lot of glass in this place and I don’t 
feel comfortable except in the wide-open 
spaces when aircraft are actually over- 
head or moving overhead—but it might 
have been one of our night fighters. The 
London barrage is going up. You can see 
the red winks in the sky. The wind is the 
wrong way to carry the bomb crump noises 
back so far to us. In another hour it'll 
be time to get a bit wary; they’re apt to 
drop off bomb loads left over on anything 
they can see, or just on the last slip of 
land before they get over water, as they 

home.” 

This bit of description seemed to me 
to pack an extra punch because of the 
postmark. It was “Peacehaven, Sussex.” 

PHILIP MASON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“wySs«ATL-Truck Trucks 
Better Than Ever! 


International Harvester is proud to present “The 
New Internationals”... beautiful in appearance, 
powered beyond requirements, engineered for 
unbeatable economy. 

The heart of the remarkable economy 
in all the light-duty models is the new 
International-built Green Diamond 
Truck Engine...exclusively International. 











. 
= 





The smooth performance of this power-giant, plus its 
sensational low-cost operation, make these new K-Line 
Internationals big money-savers on any hauling job. 
_There are new double-anchor hydraulic brakes; 
long, easy-riding springs; sealed-beam headlights; 
safety glass throughout; a new all-steel Safety Com- 

fort-Cab; and many other features. 
Phone any International Dealer or Branch 
for a New International demonstration. And 

write for a catalog.° 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The new Green Diamond Engine 





SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH TO THE ELECTRICAL EAR... 





** Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 

She was waiting at my lawn.” 

If you were passing through the 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories to- 
day you might hear an electrical 
mouth speaking this odd talk, or 
whistling a series of musical notes, 
to a telephone transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to 
repeat these sounds without vari- 
ation. Every new telephone trans- 
mitter is tested by this mouth 
before it receives a laboratory or 
manufacturing O.K. for your use. 


This is only one of the many 
tests to which telephone equip- 
ment is subjected in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. And there is 
a reason for the selection of those 
particular words. 

It happens that the sentence, 
“Joe took father’s shoe bench out,” 
and its more lyrical companion, 
“She was waiting at my lawn,” 
contain all the fundamental 
sounds of the English language 
that contribute to the intensity 
of sound in speech. 


Busily at work in the interest of 
every one who uses the telephone 
is one of the largest laboratories 
in the world. The developnient of 
the telephone in this country is 
proof of the value of this research. 
In times like these, the work of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is especially important. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System is doing its 
part in the country’s program 
of National Defense 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Wheeler Inquiry’s End? 


Aaministration forces will seek to starve 
Senator Wheeler’s planned investigation of 
foreign commercial domination in the U.S. 
The resolution for the inquiry was adopted 
last fall but no money appropriated. The 
Justice Department, desiring investigation 
under the broad powers of a Congressional 
committee, encouraged the move and has 
since supplied some data on patent and 
royalty ties between German and U.S. 
firms. But after Wheeler took the lead in 
opposing Roosevelt’s foreign policies, the 
Administration noted that his broad reso- 
lution would permit him to pry into all 
phases of defense, relations with Britain, 
etc. So the plan now is to scuttle the in- 
quiry by withholding funds. Chairman 
Byrnes of the Senate Committee on Audit 
and Control has been selected as the chief 
scuttler. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Protest 


The general Washington feeling is that 
Mrs. Roosevelt went too far in criticizing 
Congressional Republicans who didn’t ap- 
plaud the President (see page 17). This is 
true even among those who usually laud 
her. Many felt that, though noted for her 
tolerance, she seemed intolerant here. In- 
cidentally, F.D.R. himself was disturbed 
by the scarcity of GOP applause at the 
speech’s end. By’ way of explanation, Re- 
publicans point out that many who would 
applaud the principles of the four free- 
doms Mr. Roosevelt emphasized would not 
do so when he implied the aim of enforc- 
ing them “everywhere in the world.” 


La Guardia Job 


Despite official denials, it had been de- 
cided by this week that Mayor La Guardia 
of New York should be appointed a special 
Presidential assistant to speed aircraft pro- 
duction. New Dealers, partly perhaps to 
flatter La Guardia, refer to the post as 
that of “an American Lord Beaverbrook.” 
Big question: whether La Guardia would 
take the job without some arrangement 
to give him Cabinet rank or its equivalent. 


Washington Straws 


Farley’s recent talk with Roosevelt was 
more cordial than any of their conversa- 
tions in the last year or two; Farley-Roose- 


velt relations have been improved by the 
fading of Tom Corcoran from the White 
House scene . . . There’s a tentative plan 
to have Mrs. Roosevelt take a Latin- 
American trip as an unofficial good-will am- 
bassador within the next few months. . . 
Walter Reuther, youthful author of the 
CIO’s plan for 500 planes a day, is slated 
for a job on Sidney Hillman’s staff. 


Minton’s Role 


Ex-Sen. Sherman Minton’s appointment 
as a White House assistant is supposed to 
be only a temporary arrangement, lasting 
until he can be put into a Circuit Court 
judgeship. If he’s used at all as a liaison 
with Congress, it will probably be on a 
limited scale. His manner is none too dip- 
lomatic, and his influence in Congress is 
limited largély to pro-Administration mem- 
bers who don’t need to be influenced. Fur- 
thermore, Congress has always been re- 
sentful toward White House liaison men 
(like Hoover’s Walter Newton and Roose- 
velt’s Charles West), and F.D.R. appar- 
ently realizes this now. 


Social Security Changes 

In line with F.D.R.’s proposal to ex- 
pand the security program’s coverage, two 
little-mentioned plans are being weighed: 
(1) Extending the old-age retirement and 
survivors’ insurance system to domestics 
and farmhands by having them and their 
employers each month buy stamps to be 
pasted into a book kept by the employe. 
The Security Board is now making a test 
canvass of 30,000 Baltimore homes to de- 
termine housewives’ and domestics’ reac- 
tion to this plan. (2) Having the Federal 
government contribute a flat $15 a head 
per month to each Federal-state old-age 
assistance fund, regardless of what the 
state contributes. At present the U.S. only 
matches the state’s contribution up to $15 
a month, so that an aged indigent in a 
poor state (Arkansas, which contributes 
only $3.50) gets just $7 while one in a 
rich state gets a full $30. F. D. R. has indi- 
cated he'll back this change. 


Cotton ‘Appeasers’ 


Some U.S. officials are privately dis- 
turbed over development of so-called ap- 
peasement sentiment in the cotton busi- 
ness. With huge surpluses on hand and 
mounting, cotton brokers, handlers, and 
some producers naturally want 19 recover 
the export market as quickly as possible. 
In talks with Administration officials, 
they’ve shown their anxiety both to regain 
Continental European markets and to pre- 
serve the Japanese market. Their behind- 
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scenes pressure helped block action to re- 
strict Japanese silk imports. Activity of 
this group is quiet and backstage now, 
partly because of the South’s strongly pro- 
British sympathies, but it may come into 
the open soon in the controversy over cot- 
ton production control for next year. 


Trivia 

Preparing their luncheon for F.D.R. last 
week, officers of the Women’s National 
Press Club asked a White House aide if 
it would be all right to serve cocktails. He 
said Yes, but then paused and inquired if 
Mrs. Roosevelt would be present. Told that 
she would, he remarked: “Uh, uh. Better 
not.” . . . Because the name “Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies” 
is unwieldy and because it can’t now be 
dubbed the White Committee, members 
of the group want to popularize the nick- 
name “Stop-Hitler Committee” .. . The 
Inaugural Committee has blocked a group 
who were promoting an unofficial inaugura- 
tion program and trying to sell ads in it to 
businessmen (and even to the German 
Embassy); the real program will contain 
no ads . . . The Commerce Department 
which has issued an economic report on 
each small country Hitler has taken over, 
got so worried about Bulgaria last week 
that it got out a Bulgarian “obituary” in 
advance. 





Turkey’s War Refusal 


Diplomatic sources disclose that Brit- 
ain made its most recent attempt to enlist 
Turkey in the war a few days ago. With 
the fall of Bardia, the British Middle 
East Command was confident that it could 
clean up Libya. British diplomats then 
made it clear to Ankara that they believed 
it an ideal time—with Italy retreating in 
both Libya and Albania—for Turkey to 
declare its belligerency, or at least to ac- 
cept British aid and occupy Italy’s Dodec- 
anese Islands. Short of that, the British 
wanted a flat, official statement of Tur- 
key’s position as an ally. Turkey politely 
refused—after Nazi Ambassador von 
Papen was called in for a conference at 
the Foreign Office. However, the semi- 
authoritative Sunday statement warning 
Germany not to invade Bulgaria may have 
been a concession to the British. 


French Aviators’ Trick 


A military source in Vichy vouches for 
this story: A few weeks ago the officers 
and crews of four French bombing planes 
stationed at Bizerte, Tunisia, decided on a 
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little diversion. In one of their regular 
patrol flights they flew slightly off course 
and, just at dusk, dropped several bombs 
on docks and naval barracks at Palermo, 
Sicily. They were not chased by Italian 
planes, but at home base their commander 
noticed the absence of the bombs and the 
airmen confessed. They were promptly 
confined to quarters and a report was sent 
to General Weygand, who forwarded it to 
Vichy. Berlin and then Rome were in- 
formed (in time to stop an Italian com- 
muniqué crediting the bombing to the 
British). Berlin insisted that there be no 
publicity but demanded that Vichy recall 
the fliers for court-martial. At last word, 
Weygand had not sent the men to France, 
holding that he was capable of disciplin- 
ing them himself. 


Britain and Eire Bases 


Close students of British policy now ex- 
pect a British attempt to occupy Irish air 
and naval bases either by force or persua- 
sion as soon as Congress passes the aid-to- 
Britain bill. A major deterrent to such ac- 
tion heretofore has been fear of an adverse 
reaction among Irish-Americans which 
might delay or impair U.S. help. But if 
the U.S. offers the British use of its bases 
for fueling and repairs (as the present 
bill, in effect, provides) and the other 
all-out aids, London will be in a position 
to demand as much or more from Eire. 


Refugee Racket 


Few realize the extent to which Central 
European refugees are being victimized by 
the European consular representatives of 
some small Latin-American countries. 
These consuls are usually local business- 
men whose only pay from the country 
they represent is the commissions on visas. 
Many, if paid the “proper” price, will issue 
unauthorized or dubious visas. With desti- 
nation visas, the refugees usually can get 
transit visas making possible the long trek 
across Russia and Siberia to Japan, where 
they can get ships to Latin America. But 
when they arrive at the Panama Canal, 
the U.S. checks with the country of des- 
tination. If the visa isn’t valid they can’t 
land in any country but must remain 
aboard ship, return to Japan, and per- 
haps eventually even to the country they 
came from. This has been the fate of 
some 30% of the refugees recently arriv- 
ing at the Canal. 


Yugoslavia’s Position 


There’s now a growing feeling among 
diplomats in Washington that Yugoslavia 
will give in without fighting in the face of 
a German ultimatum. This is a direct shift 
from the strongly anti-Axis sentiment of 
a few weeks ago and is traced largely to 
the presence of German troops across the 
border in Rumania and the knowledge 
that the easiest route for the Germans to 


go to the aid of Italy against the Greeks is 
through Yugoslavia. It’s pointed out that 
even forced Yugoslav cooperation would 
do much to solve the Axis’ outstanding 
difficulties in Southeastern Europe and 
probably bring the end of the Greek war. 


Britain’s and France’s Gold 


The British Government is trying to 
work out some method of gaining access to 
the nearly $2,000,000,000 in French gold 
that was shifted to Canada before France 
fell. With no present hope that Vichy will 
officially release any part of the gold, even 
to pay British claims against France, the 
British hope to devise a legal basis for 
General de Gaulle’s Free French govern- 
ment to draw against it. In such an event, 
the U.S. Treasury would have to be will- 
ing to buy the gold, but the British don’t 
believe this will be a barrier. Incidentally, 
the fact that $500,000,000 in Belgian gold 
and some French gold were at Dakar was 
a motivating factor behind the de Gaulle- 
British attack on that port. 


Foreign Notes 


The British haven’t disclosed the base 
of the bombers which have recently raid- 
ed Naples, but military authorities say 
they operate from extensive seaplane fa- 
cilities constructed on the island of Corfu 
since the Italo-Greek war began . . . Word 
from London is that Free French consuls 
will shortly be appointed for all Latin- 
American countries . . . The official figures 
on the cost of Italy’s war effort—$400,- 
000,000 a week—reveals that as a major 
belligerent Italy is spending only one-fifth 
as much as the U.S., one-sixth as much 
as Britain, and just twice as much as Aus- 
tralia alone . . . In its propaganda in Syria, 
Britain is making much of the fact that 
Prince Aly Khan, son of the Aga Khan, 
leader of the Indian Moslems, has joined 
the British Army in Palestine. 





W. R. Davis Empire 


The countless articles about William 
Rhodes Davis, “mystery oil man” who re- 
layed a Nazi peace plan to F. D.R., have 
missed the fantastic story of the new em- 
pire he’s building in Texas. Some sixteen 
months ago, Davis quietly moved his main 
headquarters from N. Y. to Houston. With 
Boston banks’ backing, he bought 12,000 
supposedly useless, snake-infested acres in 
Starr County, set geologists to work, and 
spent $2,000,000 on drilling and develop- 
ment. By last November he had taken 
$6,000,000 out of the property, selling a 
half interest to Continental Oil Co. Mean- 
while, he had discovered a second pool 
(“not worth much—probably a few mil- 
lion”) in Goliad County. Not content with 
51 wells and a big tank farm, he’s now 
planning 100 more wells, a large refinery, 
and a recycling plant. Already possessing 
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the largest, oil reserve in South Texas, 
Davis is forging ahead full speed—but 
feverishly dodging reporters, photogra- 
phers, and the Texas public. 


Oil Competition 

Several Latin-American countries which 
have government-controlled oil industries 
are laying plans to enter the world oil 
market in a big way once the war is over. 
U.S. oil exporters are showing considerable 
concern, expecting a tougher battle for 
markets. The countries, particularly Ar- 
gentina and Bolivia, are drawing plans now 
for running pipelines from interior produc- 
tion regions to the coast, which means the 
tapping of vast supplies hitherto isolated. 


Business Footnotes 


The Dow-Jones financial news ticker 
neatly misquoted Churchill as saying it was 
a “most unfortunate occurrence” that 
Roosevelt should be head of the U.S. at 
this time . . . Don’t be misled by possible 
drops in the FRB production index and 
other seasonally adjusted indexes in the 
next few months; the seasonal adjustments 
would make them drop slightly even when 
actual production was increasing a bit ... 
Sidney Hillman is expected soon to resume 
efforts to persuade Bethlehem Steel to sign 
a union contract . . . The Transport Co., 
whose effort to merge 30 Eastern trucking 
companies was scotched by an adverse ICC 
decision, is keeping a skeleton staff and 
expects to make a new plea to the 
ICC when the tax outlook becomes 
clearer. 





Press Notes 


The owners of a leading German-lan- 
guage newspaper in the U.S. are so con- 
vinced that the U.S. is going to war 
against Germany that they are now nego- 
tiating to sell the paper . . . King Features 
Syndicate is organizing troupes of its writ- 
ers, cartoonists, etc., to tour Army camps 
for good-will and publicity purposes . 
Faik Konitza, former Albanian Minister 
to the U.S., is doing a book on the recent 
history of Albania, accusing King Zog, 
among other things, of taking a large sum 
of money out of Albania and using it for 
his own pleasure rather than to help fellow 
exiles, 


Dutch Art Mystery 


A number of famous pictures have re- 
cently disappeared mysteriously from Am- 
sterdam’s art galleries. The most recent, 
and possibly the best known, to be re- 
moved is Rembrandt’s “The Night 
Watch.” Persistent inquiries haven’t re- 
vealed whether the pictures have been 
taken by the Germans or removed by 
Dutch officials who wish to save them 
from the Germans. 

















A message to American workmen 


of foreign blood 


* *« *« You or your fathers came to 
America to escape the brutal tyranny, 
the vicious oppression that is ruling 
Europe today. That pioneer trip across 
thousands of miles of ocean was a hard 


experience, a brave adventure. 


You came to America to be free. Is 


that freedom worth working for now? 


What can you do for your new 
country, for the future freedom of your 
children, for your own safety and 
security? Everything. America will be 
safe if it can defend itself. America can 
defend itself if you put your whole soul 
into it and work your level best now to 


produce what America needs, 


Sure, you’re hearing the poisonous 


propaganda spread by America’s ene- 





mies—“‘Don’t work too hard.” They 
make it sound believable by saying, 
“If you work hard and produce more, 
your job won’t last as long.” The man 


who tells you that is a traitor. 


Your job will last only as long as 
America is free, and America will stay 
free only if you and everyone work 


for its freedom. 


There are 3,000 of us workmen here 
at Warner & Swasey— many origi- 
nally from Europe, but all of us are 
Americans now. We don’t make muni- 
tions, but we make the turret lathes 
necessary to produce munitions. We're 
working three full shifts, 24 hours a 
day, doing our level best. Will you who 
use our turret lathes do your best—and 


keep this country free? 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 




























If a icenmmenae lamp flunks this 


test..it isn’t good enough for you 


Sper strange looking device in the 
picture is a giant light meter. 
During the next minute it will read 
the light output of one of our new 
five-foot 100 watt G-E Mazpa flu- 
orescent lamps. 

The result should be of double in- 
terest to anyone who wants better 
light in his office, store, or factory. 

First, it’s one of many ways 
G.E. makes sure all G-E Mazpa “F”’ 
lamps are as good as 61 years of 
General Electric research and 
development can make them. 


The second thing it shows is 
the amazing improvement in G-E 
Mazpa F lamps since they were 
introduced in 1938 . . . as much 
as 40% more light for the same 


FI 


current ... while prices were being 
reduced as much as 45%! 

If you aren’t giving your busi- 
ness the benefit of these long, cool 
tubes of indoor daylight, with their 
new high levels of illumination... 
if you want the increased produc- 
tion, better sales, freedom from ac- 
cidents, and improved morale @hat 
come with easier seeing . . . see your 
G-E Mazpa lamp distributor now! 
He can show you a full line of certi- 


Made to stay brighter longer 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA: Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 


fied fixtures, styled to suit your 
needs, complete with G-E Mazpa 
F lamps, ready to hang up and turn 
on. Your lighting company can also 
give you valuable advice. 

Be sure to get certified fixtures* 
(Fleur-O-Lier or RLM) including 
certified ballasts and starters. Be 
sure to get G-E Mazpa F lamps, 
made to assure maximum light out- 
put ... made to stay brighter longer! 

. o . 
* General Electric co-operates with 
many fixture manufacturers and 
does not make fixtures itself. Fixtures 
bearing the Fleur-O-Lier or RLM tag 
assure maximum fixture performance, 
when certified by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories to comply with exacting 
specifications. Such certification may 


be obtained by any manufacturer 
whose product meets specifications. 
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Roosevelt Bull Stirs Nation 
and Puts Job Up to Congress 


Battle Looms in Senate 
Over Power Sought by President; 
House Changes Likely 


At 21 minutes past noon on Friday, Jan. 

10, Rep. John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts, House Majority Leader, dropped 
asheaf of paper into the legislative hopper. 
A moment later H. R. 1776 was on its 
way to the Congressional Record. At the 
other end of the Capitol, Senate Majority 
leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 
was introducing an identical “bill further 
to promote the defense of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 
Only a handful of the 20 senators and 
292 representatives on the floor had been 
forewarned. For H. R. 1776—President 
Roosevelt’s answer to the dictators—had 
heen drawn without fanfare. Edward H. 
Foley, general counsel of the Treasury, 
had worked out its phraseology virtually 
singlehanded. It had been revealed to 
thirteen others, a few hours before it 
reached Capitol Hill. No Republican con- 
gressman had seen it. 

Consequently, astonished senators and 
representatives punctuated their reading 
of H. R. 1776 with startled gasps. Soon 
plain citizens were gasping, too—for the 
full text of the bill (see page 16) stared 
up at Americans from the front pages of 
early afternoon newspapers. By nightfall 
—long after die-hard interventionists and 
Democratic faithful had hailed it as a 
blow for human liberties and long after 
die-hard isolationists had denounced it as 
a step toward war and dictatorship—mil- 
lions of Americans were still gasping. 

The great majority clung to one thought, 
one hope: England’s fate vitally affected 
America’s; England was in danger; the 
danger called for swift and sweeping ac- 
tion; action called for leadership; who was 
hetter qualified to lead than the President? 

An uneasy minority hesitated to entrust 
to Mr. Roosevelt powers which they felt 


would make this country virtually a bel- 
ligerent ally of Britain, powers which 
would cost the American taxpayer unspeci- 
fied and perhaps irretrievable billions. 
Whatever their convictions, by the time 
they had reread H. R. 1776 twice, most 
Americans must have realized that its 
sweeping language entrusted the nation’s 
future to Franklin D. Roosevelt more com- 


pletely than it had ever been entrusted to 
George Washington or Abraham Lincoln. 
For, however the President or his leaders 
might soften the language by “interpreta- 
tion,” that language was explicit. Among 
other things, it provided that, “notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
the President may, from time to time 
when he deems it in the interest of na- 
tional defense, authorize the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency 
of the government” to: 


Lend to any country approved by 
the President all or any part of the 




































‘A Year Ago and Now’ 


Thomas in The Detroit News 



























































Regarding the “Beat-the-Axis” plan introduced in both 
Houses of Congress Jan. 10 as a document for the record, 
NewsweEkx herewith prints the full text: 


A BILL 


Further to promote the defense of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “An Act to Promote the Defense of the 
United States.” 


SECTION 2 
As used in this Act— 


(a) The term “defense article” means— 

(1) Any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, or boat; 

(2) Any machinery, facility, tool, material, or supply necessary for 
the manufacture, production, processing, repair, servicing, or operation 
of any article described in this subsection; 

(3) Any component material or part of or equipment for any article 
described in this subsection; 

(4) Any other commodity or article for defense. Such term “defense 
article” includes any article described in this subsection: Manufactured 
or procured pursuant to section 3, or to which the United States or 
any foreign government has or hereafter acquires title, possession, or 
control. 

(b) The term “defense information” means any plan, specification, 
design, prototype, or information pertaining to any defense article. 


SECTION 3 


(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the President 
may, from time to time, when he deems it in the interest of national de- 
fense, authorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
head of any other department or agency of the Government— 

(1) To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under their 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, any defense article for the government 
of any country whose defense the President deems vital to the defense 
of the United States. 

(2) To sell, transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to 
any such government any defense article. 

(3) To test, inspect, prove, repair, outfit, recondition, or other- 
wise to place in good working order any defense article for any such 
government. 

(4) To communicate to any such government any defense informa- 
tion, pertaining to any defense article furnished to such government , 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(5) To release for export any defense article to any such gov- 
ernment. 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which any such foreign govern- 
ment receives any aid authorized under subsection (a) shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory, and the benefit to the United 
States may be payment or repayment in kind or property, or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory. 





The Bill That Would Give the President Power for All-Out Aid 
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SECTION 4 


All contracts or agreements made for the disposition of any defense 
article or defense information pursuant to section 3 shall contain a 
clause by which the foreign government undertakes that it will not, with- 
out the consent of the President, transfer title to or possession of such 
defense article or defense information by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 
permit its use by anyone not an officer, employe, or agent of such 
foreign government. 


SECTION 5 


The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, or the head of any 
other department or agency of the Government involved shall, when any 
such defense article or defense information is exported, immediately in- 
form the department or agency designated by the President to administer 
section 6 of the Act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), of the quantities, 
character, value, terms of disposition, and destination of the article and 
information so exported. 


SECTION 6 


(a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and accomplish 
the purposes of this Act. 

(b) All money and all property which is converted into money received 
under section 3 from any government shall, with the approval of the 
Director of the Budget, revert to the respective appropriation or appro- 
priations out of which funds were expended with respect to the defense 
article or defense information for which such consideration is received, 
and shall be available for expenditure for the purpose for which such 
expended funds were appropriated by law, during the fiscal year in 
which such funds are received and the ensuing fiscal year. 


SECTION 7 


The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the head of the 
department or agency shall in all contracts or agreements for the is- 
position of any defense article or defense information fully protect the 
rights of all citizens of the United States who have patent rights in and 
to any such article or information which is hereby authorized to be 
disposed of and the payments collected for royalties on such patents shall 
be paid to the owners and holders of such patents. 


SECTION 8 


The Secretaries of War and of the Navy are hereby authorized to 
purchase or otherwise acquire arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war produced within the jurisdiction of any country to which section 3 
is applicable, whenever the President deems such purchase or acquisition 
to be necessary in the interests of the defense of the United States. 


SECTION 9 


The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry out any of the 
provisions of this Act; and he may exercise any power or authority 
conferred on nim by this Act through such department, agency, or 
officer as he shall direct. 





existing weapons of the Army and 
Navy—anything from a trench shovel 
to a battleship. 

Lend to any country approved by 
the President an unlimited part of the 
weapons being produced in American 
factories. 

Purchase from any country ap- 
proved by the President weapons 
which could be loaned immediately to 
that same country. 

Release to any country approved by 
the President Army and Navy secrets. 

Set aside international law to per- 
mit the warships of friendly belliger- 
ents to use American ports. 

Spend an unlimited sum thus to 


transform the United States into an 
“arsenal of Democracy.” 


Berlin seized upon the clause which 
would throw American ports open to 
British ships, the Deutsche Allegemeine 
Zeitung charging that this would be “a 
direct violation of the Thirteenth Hague 
Convention of 1907.” Hitler’s own Vélk- 
ischer Beobachter boasted that “between 
the messiah who would rescue England 
and the British Isles lies the ocean. Our 
U-boats control the ocean, and our fliers 
control the British Isles themselves.” And 
a spokesman for the Foreign Office lacon- 
ically observed that “by the time American 
aid under the Roosevelt bill is available, 
England will long have been taken care of.” 





The Italian state radio unconsciously 
struck a note of grim humor when a com- 
mentator wailed that “the President speaks 
already almost as if the United States 
were at war with somebody.” But to the 
British, scarcely less amazed than pleased 
at the scope of the measure, H. R. 1776 
meant just one thing: the United States, 
by passing the bill, would shuck off the 
last garment of neutrality and become an 
ally. 


‘A Vital Difference’ 


Many a Republican was undeterred by 
that prospect. Wendell L. Willkie, the 1940 
GOP Presidential candidate, revealing that 
he had the State Department’s permission 
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for a trip to England, said: “I have ex- 
amined this bill in the light of the current 
emergency, and I have personally come to 
the conelusion- that, with modifications, it 
should be adopted.” Then, in measured 
language addressed to those who insist 
that “this is not our war,” the Hoosier 
added: “It makes a vital difference to the 
United States which side prevails. I refute 
the statement that our national security 
js not involved in a British defeat.” 

The statement he refuted had been 
made by former Gov. Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, Willkie’s immediate predecessor 
at the head of the Republican party. 
Landon, terming H. R. 1776 a “slick 
scheme” to fool American taxpayers, had 
said that he did not believe a British 
victory was essential to the security of 
America. 

The same violent differences of opinion 
were evident in the nation’s press. Three 
out of four newspapers went along with the 
Midwestern Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
last fall deserted the Democratic ranks to 
back Willkie and which said of H. R. 
1776: “We are willing to trust President 
Roosevelt with this tremendous amount of 
power; we believe he will use it wisely.” 
Of the opposition minority, only The 
Chicago Tribune went so far as to shrill: 
“This is a bill for the destruction of the 
American Republic!” 

But between the two extremes, there 
was a note of caution, an honest plea for 
calm deliberation. The Boston Herald 
stated this view when it said editorially: 
“The overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple... whose views will finally determine 
the extent to which we should go will want 
to know the probable consequences of 
these provisions before approving or dis- 
approving them.” In different words, Sen. 
Arthur Capper of Kansas voiced the fun- 
damental uneasiness of the Midwest he 
mirrors probably more faithfully than any 
other man in Congress: “I think it goes too 
far, but I will await developments in the 
Foreign Relations Committee to see what 
they bring out to justify this program.” 
The general tendency seemed to be to fol- 
low Capper’s lead—and “await develop- 
ments.” 

Of those Republican senators whom the 
President might have asked for counsel, 
but did not, Wallace H. White Jr. of 
Maine thought that, if the danger were 
“mortal,” the bill should be enacted; if 
not, nothing like it should be considered. 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, the Minor- 
ity Leader (in the absence of Charles L. 
MeNary, ill in Oregon), wanted at least 
two changes: a two-year limitation on the 
bill as a whole and continuation of the 
requirement in existing law which calls 
for certification by the Army and Navy 
that matériel to be loaned to foreign 
powers can be spared by the United 
States. 

The first skirmishes over the bill de- 
veloped on Monday. Chairman Andrew 











Harris & Ewing 
Forgotten Man: John N. Gar- 
ner, the retiring Vice President, had 
his office in his hat while workmen 
cleared his Senate Building suite 
for incoming Henry A. Wallace. 





J. May of the House Military Affairs 
Committee led off with an unsuccessful 
maneuver to wrest the measure from 
Chairman Sol Bloom’s Foreign Affairs 
group. Then, as Walter F. George, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was advocating the inclusion of a 
clause requiring “some reasonable security” 
for the weapons America was to lend, Rep. 
Kenneth F. Simpson of New York, in his 
maiden gesture in the lower chamber, indi- 
cated the strategy of those Republicans 
who, like Willkie, were prepared to go 
along with the President—with modifica- 
tions. After talking with the 1940 stand- 
ard bearer and with Senator Austin, Simp- 
son introduced a revised form of H. R. 
1776 which followed the same wording 
except for additions imposing a two-year 
limit on the bill and restricting loans 
under it to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and Eire. 

On Tuesday Congress was ready to get 
down to serious business with the opening 
of hearings before the Bloom committee. 
The atmosphere was one of tense purpose- 
fuiness. The senators and representatives 
wanted to write a good bill—a bill that 
would help Britain without hurting Amer- 
ica. They had heard the report that the 
British Embassy had formally requested 
more destroyers and some light cruisers of 
the Omaha class. To many of them it 
seemed that war was just around a not too 
far distant corner. 


Significance 


There was every indication at the begin- 
ning of the week that, unless public opin- 
ion changed the Congressional temper 
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sharply and quickly, H. R. 1776 would be 
enacted by March at the latest, and in 
substantially its original form. 

It should not encounter too much diffi- 
culty in the House, where the Administra- 
tion’s majority is overwhelming and for 
the most part favorable, and where the 
gag rule can be enforced. In the upper 
chamber, the isolationist leadership, under 
Burton K. Wheeler, is known to be more 
vocal than numerous. Only one Southern 
senator—Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina—has declared against the bill. A good 
many Republicans, despite Mr. Roosevelt’s 
gratuitous slight to the mixority party, are 
ready to go along with the measure—with 
some modifications. 

The isolationists themselves admit that 
they cannot see more than 30 votes at this 
stage. They, like everyone else, have been 
hearing reports that the feeling throughout 
the country against war risks is dissolving 
much more rapidly than it did in 1914-17. 
Capper’s caution would seem to bear this 
out. The Kansan is known as a man who 
has rarely misjudged public opinion. A few 
weeks ago he was a forthright isolation- 
ist; now he is willing to “await develop- 
ments.” 

Nevertheless, if the President has got 
too far ahead of public opinion in this 
bill, public opinion will have ample op- 
portunity to inform Congress of the fact. 
Since the British have not yet run out of 
cash, and since we are already sending 
them weapons as fest as they can be 
turned out, there will be plenty of time 
between now and March to weigh safe- 
guards and hedges of the type suggested 
by George and Austin. It is understood on 
Capitol Hill that Mr. Roosevelt asked for 
more than he expected to get. 

Meanwhile, the “heat” will be on as it 
has never been on before. There will be 
more appeals to patriotism and more 
violent attacks on “appeasers.” It was 
not for nothing that Bloom tacked the 


number “1776” onto one of the most 
momentous steps America has under- 
taken since the Colonies broke with 


England. 





Echoes of Applause 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is well 
aware that Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives customarily sit on the chair’s 
right in regular session, with Republicans 
on the other side of the center aisle. What 
she may not know or may have forgotten 
is that this custom usually goes by the 
board when both senators and represent- 
atives crowd into the House chamber for 
joint sessions to hear the President. 

On Jan. 6, the First Lady listened to her 
husband’s address from a gallery perch 
and from time to time scrutinized the 
heads below her. Next day, Mrs. Roose- 
velt gave vent to one of her rare outbursts 
of indignation. She had been “not only 
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astonished but saddened,” she said, to ob- 
serve that the applause came “almost en- 
tirely from the Democrats.” 

Republicans were quick to take up the 
challenge. Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. remarked: “As many Demo- 
crats sit on our side as Republicans in 
those joint sessions. Maybe Mrs. Roose- 
velt could tell them apart; I could not.” 
To Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
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Mrs. Roosevelt started... 


chusetts the idea that Congress should en- 
dorse all the President’s utterances was a 
“dangerous and unwholesome manifesta- 
tion of war hysteria.” Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man of Michigan grumbled that “the 
Roosevelts apparently have . . . gotten the 
idea that they are entitled to receive hom- 
age and applause as our king and queen.” 





Unicameral Doubt 


Benjamin Franklin once compared a 
two-house legislature to a two-headed 
snake en route to water. The heads tried 
to go on opposite sides of a twig, which 
stopped the snake. It died of thirst. 

Four years ago, on the advice of Sen. 
George W. Norris, Nebraska experimented 
with the nation’s only one-house State 
Legislature, elected without party labels, 
in hope of eliminating buck-passing and 
deadlocks between the two houses and 
choosing a more qualified group of legis- 
lators unaffected by partisan politics. 

Last week, as the unicameral chamber 
convened in Lincoln for its third biennial 
session, rumblings of dissatisfaction were 


heard. Its nonpartisanship, critics argued, 
made for lack of leadership and thus de- 
layed and confused legislation (although 
unofficially 26 of the 43 legislators are Re- 
publicans like the new Governor, Dwight 
Griswold, nine of fourteen committee 
chairmanships were assigned to Demo- 
crats) . 

It was further argued that the legisla- 
tor’s salary, increased to $1,744 biennial- 
ly, had failed to improve the quality of 
the members, who are mostly lawyers and 
farmers, and that they are inexperienced 
(seventeen of the 43 are serving their 
first terms this year and twelve their sec- 
ond terms). Opponents of the experiment 
also felt that the small membership over- 
burdened the legislators with work, and 
that the lack of party responsibility in- 
creased the power of lobbyists. 

But, despite the criticism, the general 
feeling was that the unicameral experi- 
ment should be given a further trial, al- 
though possibly membership might be in- 
creased and party labels might be restored. 





Food for Europe 


British and America Cooperate 
in a Test Shipload of Mercy 


Herbert Hoover, who spent hundreds 
of millions of American dollars to keep life 
in the bodies of Europe’s stricken hordes 
in the last war, has predicted that 37,000,- 
000 victims of this war would look starva- 
tion in the face before spring in the “five 
small democracies” of Finland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and Central Poland 
alone. Last week the United States and 
Great Britain clasped hands in the first 
small step to avert such a catastrophe in 
at least three nations; unoccupied France, 
Spain, and Finland. 

Relenting after months of pressure, the 
British Government agreed to relax its 
blockade—at the “personal request” of 
President Roosevelt—to permit one ship- 
load of food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies to slip through for the relief of 
French and Spanish children, on the con- 
dition that the American Red Cross super- 
vise its distribution so that it does not 
reach the conquering Nazis. A similar con- 
cession was made to Finland, provided she 
“refrain from any further unneutral act.” 

Norman H. Davis, chairman of the Red 
Cross, announced that the 6,000-ton S.S. 
Cold Harbor would sail about Jan. 25 for 
Spain and France with a $1,000,000 cargo 
of flour, milk, and vitamin concentrates, 
indicating it would be the first of a fleet of 
mercy ships to span the ocean if the 
scheme does not break down under Nazi 
machinations. 

Not content with Britain’s “token” step, 
French Ambassador Gaston Henry-Haye 
paid a special call on Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles to appeal for addi- 
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The foreign refugee problem was fur- 
ther muddled when it was discovered that 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Henry Mor- 
genthau Sr., former Ambassador to Tur- 
key, and a dozen other notables had with- 
drawn their sponsorship of the American 
Rescue Ship Mission, organized to raise 
$300,000 for the evacuation of Spanish 
loyalists from Marseille to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. Their action followed the publi- 
cation of accusations that the mission was 
Communist-controlled. 


Significance 


The lifting of the British blockade, 
slight as it was, would appear to be as 
much a political as a humanitarian ges- 
ture. Fitting into the new era of Anzglo- 
American collaboration to overcome the 
Axis at all costs, it is designed to stiffen 
the backbone of Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain of France in his struggle to resist 
Nazi demands, and to maintain General- 
issimo Francisco Franco on his precarious 
neutrality perch. As for Finland, the ‘e- 
mocracies are anxious to uphold the hand 
of the only free republic in Northern Eu- 
rope and discourage any further fractures 
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of her neutrality, such as the passage of 
German troops over her territory last fall. 

If the Red Cross can distribute the sup- 
plies so that no appreciable percentage 
falls into Nazi hands, there is good reason 
to believe that the shipments will continue 
and expand to other countries. 





Willkie to Britain 

America’s need for listening posts to 
keep Washington abreast of the war last 
week sent amateur and professional dip- 
Jomats scurrying about Europe, Africa, and 
the Caribbean. 

At the same time he gave his endorse- 
ment of the President’s Lend-Lease Bill 
(see page 15), Wendell L. Willkie an- 
nounced that within a fortnight he would 
fly, with the State Department’s permis- 
sion, to London on a two-week personal 
study of the war situation. The Hoosier 
said he would then return to private law 
practice in New York. 

Meanwhile, Harry L. Hopkins, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal emissary, ar- 
rived in London during an air raid on a 
similar fact-finding survey and spent three 
hours with Winston Churchill discussing 
matters of “mutual urgency.” He also con- 
ferred with King George and British 
Ambassador-designate Viscount Halifax, 
whose future duties were lightened by 
the elevation of Neville Butler, the Wash- 
ington embassy’s counselor, to ministerial 
rank. 

Across the Channel, Admiral William 
D. Leahy,* after presenting his credentials 
as Ambassador and a personal letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt to Marshal Pétain, an- 
nounced that American public opinion was 
convinced that Britain would win the war 
(Vichy censors at first suppressed the pre- 
diction). Ambassador William Phillips 
reached Rome. And Col. William J. (Wild 
Bill) Donovan, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox’s eyes and ears abroad, flew 
from London to Cairo and inspected the 
British Libyan front. 





Fortune Smuggler 


Reports that Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Wilhelm Géring and other Nazi nabobs 
had smuggled their private fortunes out of 
Germany as insurance against a rainy day 
have been flying about Europe since the 
outbreak of the war. They were confirmed 
in part last week when Isidore Lazarus, 53- 
year-old Rumanian-born Jew and _ twice- 
convicted swindler who spent seventeen 





*To succeed Leahy as Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Roosevelt appointted ex-Rep. Guy J. 
Swope, 48-year-old Pennsylvanian who had 
been the island’s Auditor General. He also 
named Charles Harwood, 60-year-old New York 
lawyer and former Canal Zone judge, to govern 
the Virgin Islands, succeeding Lawrence W. 


Cramer, 








years in Germany and fled to the United 
States in June 1939, was brought into Fed- 
eral District Court, New York, on a charge 
of using a false American passport. 

In admissions to the State Department 
and to Assistant United States Attorney 
Richard J. Burke, Lazarus, a tall, hawk- 
eyed man with sparse white hair, was 
revealed as a financial confidant of Géring, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former Reich Min- 
ister of Economics; Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Propaganda Minister; and Dr. Robert 
Ley, head of the Labor Front, who had 
made many trips out of Germany to 
deposit funds for them in foreign banks— 
some of which, Burke noted, ended up in 
this country “for espionage and propa- 
ganda purposes.” Pleading guilty to pass- 
port fraud, he was sentenced to two years 
in prison and fined $2,500. 


{ Another alien, Heinz Ernst, a German 
mechanic, was caught trying to slip out of 
the country aboard the Japanese liner Ta- 
tuta Maru, after the British had refused to 
guarantee him safe passage across the Pa- 
cific, and was put ashore at San Francisco. 
He was temporarily detained in a special 
customs pen on the dock. 


§ The Department of Justice announced 
the registration of 4,741,971 aliens in con- 
tinental United States, 1,141,971 more 
than were expected, and 170,846 outside 
the 48 states, as the task was completed 
under the Alien Registration Act. 


{ Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe-Walden- 
burg-Schillingsfiirst of Hungary, alleged 
pro-Nazi, was arrested in Palo Alto, Calif., 
for her failure to leave the country by Jan. 
11 (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1940). Immigra- 
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tion officials freed her in $25,000 bond 
pending a hearing Friday. 


§ The Supreme Court upheld the convic- 
tions of Mikhail Nicholas Gorin, former 
Los Angeles agent of Intourist, Inc., Soviet 
tourist bureau, and Hafis Salich, a Rus- 
sian-born naturalized citizen and an ex- 
member of the United States Naval In- 
telligence at San Pedro, Calif., on charges 
of espionage in behalf of Soviet Russia. 





Pressure Language 


White Calls for Less Emotion 
as More Aid Bill Stirs Sparks 


To replace William Allen White, the 72- 
year-old Kansas editor who resigned as 
chairman of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies in protest 
against its Eastern “warmongers,” the 
committee last week elected ex-Sen. Er- 
nest W. Gibson of Vermont. The 39-year- 
old Republican lawyer and reserve cavalry 
captain, who retired a fortnight ago after 
serving six months in the Senate by ap- 
pointment to succeed his late father, had 
not been a member of the committee but 
had backed the Administration’s foreign 
and defense policies. 

Lest the Aid the Allies Committee be- 
come identified with one man, as it had 
been under White, it selected as chairman 
of its national board, to have almost coor- 
dinate authority with Gibson, Lewis W. 
Douglas, the 46-year-old Democratic ex- 
representative from Arizona and president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
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York, who mobilized the Democrats-for- 
Willkie last year. The Vermonter and Ari- 
zonan promptly issued a joint statement 
on the Lend-Lease Bill (see page 15) , plac- 
ing themselves “squarely back of the Presi- 
dent.” 

The most publicized isolationist pressure 
groups felt differently about the lend-lease 
proposal. Gen. Robert E. Wood, chairman 
of the America First Committee, declared: 
“The President . . . wants a blank check- 
book with the power to write away our 
man power, our laws, and our liberties.” 
And Verne Marshall, who resigned as edi- 
tor of The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
to devote his full time to the No Foreign 
War Committee, charged: “If Mr. Roose- 
velt gets his wish, national socialism will 
replace democracy here, and the United 
States will go to war.” 

As Orland K. Armstrong quit as field 
director of the No Foreign War Com- 
mittee in protest against Marshall’s lead- 
ership and asked a Congressional investi- 
gation of pressure groups, White sug- 
gested to Wood: “Our emotional friends 
who gibe one another as warmongers and 
appeasers are good folk who let their emo- 
tions overcome their common sense. Can’t 
we serve our country from now on by ask- 
ing people . . . to realize that this is an 
honest difference between good citizens 
and not a time for . . . bigotry?” 





Missouri Muddle 


For ten hours after the Missouri polls 
closed last Nov. 5, Forrest C. Donnell, a 
teetotaling lawyer who had never before 
held or even sought political office, trailed 
far behind Lawrence McDaniel, former 
St. Louis Excise Commissioner, in the race 
for governor. A flood of anti-machine bal- 


lots from rural Missouri, however, turned . 


the tide and gave the 56-year-old, red- 
haired Webster Groves Republican an ap- 
parent margin of 3,613 votes at a time 
when the Democratic party was sweeping 
all other statewide contests by majorities 
averaging 90,000. 

Last week the State Legislature, con- 
trolled 114-70 by the Democrats, refused 
to certify Donnell’s victory in a hectic 
joint session lasting until 4:55 a.m. Sat- 
urday and set up a Democratic-dominated 
committee to contest the result and inves- 
tigate “unmistakable evidences of fraud 
and ‘-regularity.” This action prevented 
Donnell’s scheduled inauguration on Mon- 
day and left Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, anti- 
machine Democrat, in the State House, 
although he, along with the majority of 
Missouri’s press, had declared that the only 
legal procedure was to seat the Governor- 
elect and then challenge his victory. The 
delay also left Donnell’s 65 honorary colo- 
nels, one of whom is Henry Bundschu, 
Kansas City businessman, all dressed up 
with no place to go in their $122 gold, blue, 
and red uniforms. 
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Donnell’s colonels dressed up but had no place to go 


Behind the investigation, Republican 
leaders charged, was an attempt of the St. 
Louis Democratic machine to preserve 
party patronage and prevent appointment 
of nonpartisan election and police boards 
before Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann, po- 
litical ally of Sen. Bennett C. Clark (an 
undercover sponsor of the contest) , comes 
up for reelection three months hence. 





Week in the Nation 


Awe: Sherman Minton, Democratic ex- 
Senator from Indiana who was defeated 
for reelection in November by Raymond 
Willis, Republican editor of Angola, Ind., 
was appointed $10,000-a-year White 
House administrative assistant by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President explained 
that the former Senate whip, possessed of 
the requisite “passion for anonymity,” 
would act as his eyes, ears, and legs, espe- 
cially on defense matters. 


Menace: After Edwin Watson of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., suffered a slight heart attack 
at the wheel of his auto and hit a curb, he 
voluntarily surrendered his driver’s license 
because he felt he was a potential menace 
to traffic. 


Economy: More than 4,000 Chicago 
city employes, members of AFL unions, 
struck for six hours to protest wage cuts 
of 4 to 10 per cent imposed on salaries of 
$3,000 a year and over. Elevators were 
halted, traffic lights blacked out, gar- 
bage trucks deserted, and street-cleaning 
brushes abandoned, but police prevented 
bridge tenders from raising 32 drawbridges 








Kansas City Star 


over the Chicago and Calumet Rivers. 
When the Army protested that three ves- 
sels were trapped between lowered bridges, 
the city and unions settled the’ strike. 
The pay cuts stand, but an arbitration 
board will adjust individual wage disputes. 


Deportation: Joseph George Strecker, 
52-year-old Austrian-born restaurateur 
who was saved from deportation by the 
Supreme Court in 1939 on the grounds 
that his joining the Communist party did 
not prove he advocated “violent over- 
throw of the government,” was arrested in 
Hot Springs, Ark., and taken to New Or- 
leans to face new deportation proceedings. 


Fevp: Political foes in West Virginia, 
both Democrats, appointed United States 
Senators. Gov. Homer A. Holt, before his 
term ended Monday, named Clarence E. 
Martin, 60-year-old former president of 
the American Bar Association, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Sen. 
Matthew M. Neely to become Governor. 
Then Neely selected Dr. Joseph Rosier, 
70-year-old president of Fairmont State 
Teachers College. The Senate may have 
to decide which appointee is to be seated. 


Purce: Clarence A. Hathaway, 46-year- 
old Minnesota-born machinist who _be- 
came editor of The Daily Worker, Com- 
munist organ in New York, was expelled 
from the Communist party. He had been 
relieved of his editorship half a year ago 
after he was convicted, fined $500, and 
sentenced to 30 days (pending appeal) for 
criminally libeling Mrs. Edith Liggett and 
the memory of her husband, Walter W. 
Liggett, Minneapolis editor who was mur- 
dered five years ago. 
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Hitler Keeps Balkans on Edge 
ith Veiled War of Diplomacy 










Yugoslavia Invasion Hint 
Comes on Heels of Russian Pact; 
Defeats Pile Up on Italy 


For the second successive week German 
moves in the Balkans made that region 
the center of a war that was largely being 
fought on battlefields elsewhere. This time 
Russia signed a new “friendship pact” 
with the Nazis. And statements from 
Russia, Turkey, and Bulgaria all im- 
plied that if Germany did find a new 
invasion expedient, Yugoslavia instead of 
Bulgaria might be the victim. 

In the background of this Balkan crisis 
yas the problem of Nazi aid to an Italy 
that was suffering increasingly severe 
defeats in Africa and Albania. 


New Pact 


The original German-Russian nonag- 
gression pact of August 1939 paved the 
way for the German conquest of Poland. 
Last week both Berlin and Moscow an- 
nounced a new treaty of “friendship.” 

On the surface, the new treaty was 
largely a commercial accord—the world- 
shaking pact of 1939 also had been pre- 
ceded by a trade treaty—with additional 
provisions for the settlement of such 
problems as the repatriation of German 
refugees from the Baltic states and the 
further delimitation of Russo-German 
frontiers. But since the surprise of 1939, 
outsiders have learned that what a Nazi- 
Bolshevik pact says is one thing and what 
it means is another. This time, the ques- 
tion was whether the new pact sealed the 
fate of the Balkans as the earlier one 
did that of Poland. 

This week there was no evidence that 
it had done so. On the contrary, de- 
velopments deflated persistent German 
contentions that Russia had approved a 
Nazi thrust in the Balkans and that 
Bulgaria would yield to a bloodless oc- 
cupation and that Turkey would not 
fight to prevent it. 

In Moscow, the official news agency, 
Tass, categorically stated on Sunday— 
two days after announcement of the pact 
—that if German troops were in Bulgaria 
or moving in, it was without the knowl- 
edge or “consent” of the Soviet. Further- 
more,:it denied that Bulgaria had ever 
asked Russia to approve of such an oc- 
cupation. 

In Bulgaria, Premier Bogdan Philoff re- 
turned from his “health” trip to Austria, 
where he had reportedly received an oc- 
cupation ultimatum from Foreign Minister 
Joachim yon Ribbentrop. On Sunday, 
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Philoff delivered a national radio address 
at Ruse, a town on the Danube opposite 
Giurgiu, Rumania—where the Germans 
were supposed to be concentrating for the 
invasion of Bulgaria. 

The Premier proclaimed that Bulgaria 
would not enter the war and would defend 
its “rights.” But he also said that Bulgaria 
remained a “revisionist state” and phrased 
his claims in such a way as to include Bul- 
garia’s territorial demands on Yugoslavia 
as well as Greece. And he praised both 
Germany and Italy for their assistance in 
regaining the Dobruja region from Ru- 
mania. 

In Istanbul, a Turkish official—unnamed 
at his own request but important enough 
to speak authoritatively for the Turkish 
Government—granted an interview to the 
United Press. In the first statement of 
Turkey’s position since King Boris’ visit 
to Hitler last November, he had some 
plain words for the Nazis. He said that if 
the Germans invaded Bulgaria, Turkey 
would immediately go to war. He thought, 
however, that winter weather would pre- 
vent them from making any such move 
until spring. He added that he also believed 
that Yugoslavia would fight rather than 
accede to a demand for the free passage of 


German troops—although Turkey would 
not necessarily come to Yugoslavia’s aid. 

These statements, however, didn’t add 
up to a complete negative: while Russia, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria—plus winter weath- 
er—all seemed to be building a verbal 
barricade around Bulgaria, the official 
statements pointedly left Yugoslavia ex- 
posed. 


New Defeats 


Whatever moves Germany made in the 
Balkans would hinge on Hitler’s estimate 
of how far he should go to rescue Italy 
from the Greeks. The only publicized 
move so far has been the dispatch of a 
German air army—presumably about 400 
planes and 4,000 men—to Fascist bases. 
Last week these planes, in conjunction 
with Italian craft based on Sicily, went 
into action against the British Fleet just 
south of the Island. The only immediate 
accounts came from Rome and Berlin 
and apparently claimed—the communiqués 
were vague and contradictory—hits on 
British aircraft carriers, cruisers, and 
destroyers. The Italians admitted the loss 
of a torpedo boat. 

Meanwhile, Greek troops continued to 
pound the Italians in the ice-locked val- 
leys of Albania. On Jan. 10 they captured 
Klisura, a vital link in the line defending 
Valona. This week Gen. Ubaldo Soddu, 
who was appointed as Italian commander- 
in-chief in Albania only nine weeks ago, 
resigned for reasons of “health” and was 
replaced by Gen. Ugo Cavallero, Marshal 





Dever from Black Star 


Bulgarian Premier Philoff (facing camera) with Ribbentrop 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22-24—French delegates accept 
German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Molotoff maps Bolshevik- 
Nazi relations with Hitler in Berlin. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 
and Navy. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 25—From 300,000 to 500,000 
German troops begin passing through 
Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt re- 
gardless of Axis threats. 

Dec. 31—Hitler promises Germans 
Axis victory in 1941. 

1941 

Jan. 5-8—British take Bardia and be- 
gin siege of Tobruk. 

Jan. 10—Germans aid Italians in air 
attacks on a British convoy near Sicily; 
Greeks capture Klisura. 








Badoglio’s successor as chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. At the same time, RAF bombers 
gave Naples its heaviest bombing of the 
war and other planes flying from Britain 
raided Northern Italy, claiming to have 
set afire the big arsenal at Turin. 

The worst blows, however, continued to 
fall on the Fascists in Libya. As the Brit- 
ish rounded up prisoners and military 


equipment, the capture of Bardia loomed . 


as an ever larger victory. The number of 
*talians captured, wounded, and killed 
totaled 44,868—and more than 42,000 of 
these were prisoners. Added to 38,000 men 
previously captured, the British estimated 
that they had destroyed eight and pos- 
sibly nine of Marshal Graziani’s army of 
twenty divisions. 

The vast numbers of prisoners were an 
index of the demoralization of the Fascist 
troops. Another sign lay in the fact that 
the British captured huge amounts of 
equipment—480 guns and 130 tanks at 
Bardia alone—which the Italians had ap- 
parently made no attempt to destroy, al- 
though it had been damaged by British 
fire and lack of maintenance. 

In the meantime, General Wavell’s 
Army of the Nile swiftly drove deep into 
Libya. Armored car detachments reached 
Bomba, 55 miles beyond Tobruk. Tobruk 
itself was completely surrounded and 
artillery began to pound a garrison esti- 
mated at 30,000 men. Its capture will 
give the British the best harbor between 
Alexandria and Tunis and a laboriously 
developed Italian naval base. Unlike 


Bardia, which is chiefly valuable as , 
supply base, Tobruk provides a safe 
anchorage in all weather for the larges 
battleships (see map). 

With these smashing blows at Libya the 
British also opened attacks on Italian 
East Africa. From Gallabat, on the Sudan 
front, troops and the RAF raided deep jy 
Fascist territory. On the Kenya frontier 
the Italians abandoned the hard-won posts 
of Buna and Del Wak in Somaliland. 
British planes bombed Assab, Asmara, and 
Mai Adaga, near Asmara, where Caproni 
aircraft repair shops are located. 

But the most significant success oc. 
curred at the Ethiopian town of Gubba, 
There, RAF planes bombed the settle. 
ment, and in their wake native Ethiopian 
tribesmen rushed in and routed the Italian 
garrison. This was the first important 
sign that the British, with the aid of 
Haile Selassie—now in the Sudan—have 
been able to foment rebellion against the 
Italians in Ethiopia. 


Significance 





To what extent the new Russo-German 
pact would actually increase trade between 
the two countries was not revealed. But 
for propaganda purposes the Nazis adopted 
a significant line. They played up Russian 
aid to the Reich as a balance to American 
aid to Britain. Using Russia as a vast store- 
house that would make the keich impervi- 
ous to blockade has long been a German 
dream and thus has the same sort of 
foundation as the desire to avoid a two- 
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At top, the war in Libya; below, harbor close-ups, and raids in East Africa 
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front war that brought about the original 
Nazi-Soviet pact. 

As a result of increasing their supplies 
from Russia, however, the Germans also 
sharpen the necessity for maintaining good 
relations with the Kremlin. This implies 
greater consideration of Soviet policy in 
the Balkans. Moscow’s declaration concern- 
in¢ Nazi troops in Bulgaria was an un- 
ristakable warning in this direction. 
Premier Philoff’s speech and Turkey’s 
threat all fitted into the same picture. 

In addition to these diplomatic obstacles 
to a German invasion of Bulgaria, there 
were also physical difficulties imposed by 
weather and terrain. Correspondents have 
reported 6 feet of snow through Rumania 
and communications badly dislocated. 
Roads, bad anyway, were nearly impas- 
sable. And to these conditions were added 
the fact that communications between 
Bulgaria and Rumania are extremely poor. 
No bridges span the Danube anywhere 
between the two countries. The rickety 
railways that connect at Giurgiu and Ruse 
are served by ferries. Ice floes in the 
Danube would even make the construction 
of pontoon bridges difficult. 

All these factors tended to impose a 
hich price on German aid to Italy through 
Bulearia. They left another avenue open 
to the Reich, however—an attack on 
Greece through Yugoslavia. Communica- 
tions are somewhat better than in Bulgaria. 
Russia’s influence in Belgrade is far less 
important than it is in Sofia. Premier 
Philoff last week seemed on the point of 
intimating that Bulgaria would be glad to 
share in a partition of Yugoslavia. Hun- 
gary, according to reports from Budapest, 
also would like to get back territory from 
Yuvoslavia. And Turkey indicated a 
hands-off policy. 

Moreover, such a move would bring 
Germany to the shores of the Adriatic, 
where Italy has been predominant since 
the break-up of the Hapsburg Empire. 
With Hitler on the Adriatic, Italy would 
be effectively shut out of Central Europe. 
That may seem a strange thing for one 
ally to do to another. Nevertheless, the 
decline of Fascist Italy as a great power 
really began when Hitler occupied Austria 
end dismissed his Axis partner with the 
famous message: “Mussolini, I will never 
forget this.” 





Nippon to Newcastle? 


Last week Lt. Gen. Kazuo Horinouchi 
wrote a letter to the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
deploring the fact that “relations between 
Japan and Germany appear to be limited 
to an exchange of New Year’s telegrams” 
and adding “Japan should come to the 
assistance of her ally, Germany, with the 
same enthusiasm and to the same extent 
as the United States is going to the assist- 
ance of England.” He suggested sending a 
corps of Japanese volunteers to Hitler. 











Wide World 


Air Marshal Boyd, prisoner 


Captive Generals 


Last week British headquarters in Cairo 
issued a contemptuously phrased com- 
muniqué in which it asserted that the three 
commanding Italian Black Shirt generals 
fled before the fall of Bardia, leaving regu- 
lar army officers to continue the fighting. 
Later, the British announced that two of 
them had been “retrieved.” However, the 
chief commander at Bardia, Gen. Annibale 
Bergonzoli—a Black Shirt nicknamed Gen- 
eral Electric Whiskers because of his 
bristling beard—who had previously been 
announced as captured, apparently had 
escaped. 

Five other generals seized by the Brit- 
ish at Bardia brought their total for the 
campaign to a dozen, including another 
bearded commander, Gen. Sebastiano Gal- 
lina, chief of the forces invading Egypt. 

The Italians have thus far taken only 
one high-ranking British officer—Air Mar- 
shal Owen Tudor Boyd, whose plane 
made a forced landing in Sicily last No- 
vember. Boyd is housed in an ancient villa 
of the Orsini family at Sulmona, a village 
120 miles from Rome and the birthplace of 
Ovid. There he is allowed to walk in a 
garden surrounded by oak and cyprus 
trees. He has a servant and a cook but 
must observe Italy’s meatless days and 
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buy his food and clothes out of his pay of 
$200 a month (according to international 
treaty, he gets the same wage as an Italian 
general, far below his British pay of $660 
a month). 





Weak-Winged Italy 
Surprising Failure in the Air 
Laid to Many Industrial Faults 


Failure of Italy to gain air superiority 
—or in many cases even to maintain air 
equality—in Albania and Libya has con- 
stituted one of the major military puzzles 
of the war. Before these campaigns, the 
Fascist air force had been generally ranked 
among Europe’s best and had boasted it 
could drive the British Navy from the 
Mediterranean. 

The foundations of the Regia Aero- 
nautica—the formal name for the Italian 
Air Force—were laid by Gen. Giuseppe 
Douhet, Mussolini’s first Under-Secretary 
of Air and originator of the theory that a 
war could be won by an all-out attack on 
cities. Its greatest development came 
under Marshal Italo Balbo, the dashing 
leader of the mass flights to Chicago and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Balbo was succeeded by Gen. Giuseppe 
Valle, a brilliant technician, who was re- 
sponsible for Italian tactics in the Spanish 
war. The present commander, Gen. Fran- 
cesco Pricolo, is an ardent Douhet disciple, 
the author of several books on air tactics, 
and a dirigible expert during the World 
War. A youthful-looking, serious man of 
50, he scored his biggest success in the 
1939 conquest of Ethiopia, an operation 
that was largely conducted by air. 

Since 1935, however, the power of the 
Italian Air Force, relative to that of other 
great powers, has steadily decreased. The 
basic reason for this is Italy’s industrial 
and technical weakness. Shortage of high- 
grade steels and alloys led to use of steel 
tubing and wood, although most of the 
spruce used in plane manufacture came 
from the United States, Canada, and the 
Baltic states—all sources of supply now 
cut off by the war. Second, despite the 
great research center of Guidonia, near 
Rome, Italian experimentation was not on 
the same scale as that of other powers. Fi- 
nally, there was the increasing shortage of 
fuel for operations. 

As a result of all these factors, Italian 
production has been cut to some 250 
planes a month—and some estimates put 
it at even lower than that. It is doubtful 
if this rate has been « tfficient to replace 
the craft lost in the conflict with Britain. 
And at the opening of the war Italy had 
only 2,500 planes in operating squadrons, 
as compared with 18,000 in the Luftwaffe. 

The greatest weakness, however, lies in 
the obsolescence of the majority of the 
Italian planes. The standard Italian fighter 
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is the Fiat C.R. 42, which is extremely 
maneuverable but has a top speed of only 
272 miles an hour and mounts only two 
machine guns. The standard bomber is the 
Savoia-Marchetti S.M. 79, a veteran of the 
Spanish war with a top speed of 264 miles 
an hour. Against these the British have 
easily gained superiority in Libya with 
eight-gun, 335-mile-an-hour Hurricanes, 
and in Greece they have held their own 
with outmoded Gloster Gladiator fighters 
and Bristol Blenheim bombers. 

Even the newest Fascist planes, such as 
the 314-mile-an-hour Macchi C. 200 fighter 
and 320-mile-an-hour Breda 88 fighter- 
bomber, cannot measure up to the 400- 
mile-an-hour craft now reported coming 
into service with both the Luftwaffe and 
the Royal Air Force. This situation under- 
lined a fact that Italian aviation experts 
have tacitly admitted—that the rate of 
progress in the Regia Aeronautica was not 
designed to bring it to maximum efficiency 
until 1943. 
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A City of Firemen 


Volunteer Brigades in London 


Foil Nazis by Their Efficiency 


London’s fire service is directed from a 
bomb- and gas-proof control room in a 
deep cellar. Huge maps on its walls show sais 

"alt . requen 
at a glance the locations both of fires and aie 
the 3,000 fire pumps and other apparatus, 5 
Reports of fires come in to a big switch- Nazis 
board and are taken down by some of the Hithert 
5,000 Auxiliary Fire Service women who hoe 6 
are doing war duty with the Fire Brigade. Saath 

Besides the new civilian volunteer fire on fox 
watchers who were mobilized following foes in 
the disastrous fire-bomb raid of Dec. 29 droppe 
on the City, London has more than 30,000 on. De 
$12-a-week firemen (it had only 2,500 be- ule ae 
fore the war) operating from 59 fire sta- eunted 
tions and 360 substations. There 

This vast organization was built up al- to cope 
most overnight by Comdr. Aylmer New- The 
ton George Firebrace (“Bricks” to his fel- Pertems 
low firemen), a tall, handsome man of 54 eundies 
and a World War naval gunner who be- raid or 
came an officer in the London Fire Bri- 
gade at 33 and its chief in 1938. The effi- 
ciency of his wartime organization was 
complimented highly last month by three 
officers of the New York Fire Department 
who had been sent over to study problems 
of fire fighting in air raids. 

Firebrace is no armchair boss. He has 
studied fire fighting in Europe, Canada, 
and the United States. And when the big 
London raid began, he put on his tin hat 
and directed operations amid the rain of 
incendiary bombs. 


Test 


Since the heavy raids began in Septem- 
Wide World ber, London’s firemen have gone through 


London’s old Paternoster Row after the fires and bombs of Dec. 29 tests of endurance and courage equaled 


incendis 
put the 
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only by the strain on the striplings of the 
RAF fighter command who protect home 
skies. 

Last week the Germans again put them 
to the test. After the second heavy fire- 
bomb raid on Jan. 5, the capital had three 
quiet nights in a row, which may have 
been because of snow and bad weather. 
Then on Jan. 9 and 11 the Luftwaffe once 
more opened up on London with fire 
bombs. On both nights Londoners were 
ready. More districts were showered with 
incendiaries, but the volunteers helped 
put them out almost as fast as they fell, 
frequently without having to call on the 
regular fire brigades. 

In the second raid, the fiercer one, the 
Nazis used a new type of incendiary. 
Hitherto, most of their fire bombs had 
been the magnesium ones which blaze 
fiercely in one spot; the new type exploded 
on landing and started four or five small 
fires in one area. And high explosives were 
dropped, too, killing some of the fire fight- 
ers. But the volunteers, including many 
who came up out of their shelters, pre- 
vented any large blaze or much damage. 
There were as many as 25 fire watchers 
to cope with each incendiary in one street. 

The important Channel naval base of 
Portsmouth also was peppered with in- 
cendiaries and high explosives in a severe 
raid on Jan. 10 that caused considerable 
damage. But its people dealt with fire 
bombs as effectively as the Londoners had. 

Last week the censor let out the news 
that Westminster Cathedral, which has a 
984-foot tower, had been bombed recent- 
ly. During that raid tin-hatted priests 
climbed on the cathedral roof and put out 
%8 incendiary bombs. It was also revealed 
that Broadcasting House, the new home 
of the British Broadcasting Corp. on Port- 
land Place, had been hit twice, killing 
seven of the staff, and that none of its 
twenty studios above ground was in use. 


Offensive 


_ Por months the British have been bomb- 
ing military objectives in the Reich and 
German-occupied territory, mostly at 








The control room of the London Fire Brigade and a recent addition 


Wide World 
Fireman No. 1, Comdr. Firebrace 


night except for occasional small daylight 
raids. Last week the RAF launched its 
first real daytime offensive of the war in a 
large-scale mass attack on Nazi air bases, 
big gun emplacements, and troops in the 
vicinity of Calais and Boulogne across the 
Channel. The strength of the British strik- 
ing force was unofficially put at 50 bomb- 
ers and 500 escorting fighter planes. Ex- 
cept for antiaircraft fire, the Britons ap- 
parently met but little resistance, diving 
as low as 200 feet to machine-gun German 
planes on the ground. They claimed they 
destroyed three machines, damaged oth- 
ers, and dropped incendiaries in a forest 
where planes were hidden. 

During the week the RAF also made 
more night raids on the Nazi naval bases 
at Emden and Wilhelmshaven, the U-boat 
base at Brest, France, and oil plants and 
other objectives in the Ruhr. Incidental- 
ly, British claims of damaze done to the 











British Combine photos 


to the force which it directs 





port of Bremen in three raids the week 
before were borne out by that city’s paper, 
Bremer Nachrichten. It reported 19 
deaths, 101 wounded, “large-scale fires as 
well as considerable destruction,” and ad- 
mitted factories and warehouses had been 
hit. It declared: “Bremen is fighting today 
in the front lines.” 





Hyde Park, 1941 


2,000 Britons Meet Unmolested 
to Score ‘the Imperialist War’ 


In London on Sunday, Jan. 12, during 
a lull between Nazi bombings, more than 
2,000 delegates to the “People’s Conven- 
tion,” consisting of Communists, left-wing 
Labor groups, and Liberals, staged a gi- 
gantic version of the anti-government 
meetings that London often used to wit- 
ness in peacetimes in Hyde Park and be- 
hind the National Portrait Gallery. Sun- 
day’s crowd, refusing to relinquish free 
speech even in wartime, whooped it up 
loudly and lustily for “a socialist state” 
and against “the imperialist war.” 

One central hall and two overflow meet- 
ings were required to hold all the delegates 
who claimed to represent 1,500,000 workers 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
government did nothing to discourage the 
meetings. No policemen were visible. 

Workers, churchmen in clerical collars, 
and soldiers in uniform were all addressed 
by the speakers as “comrades.” Big pla- 
cards advised “Friendship With the Mighty 
Soviet Union” and “Workers of All Lands, 
Unite.” Taking part in the proceedings 
were J. B. S. Haldane, Communist scien- 
tist, William Gallacher, Communist Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Beatrix Lehman, the 
actress, and Denis N. Pritt, Member of 
Parliament and “rebel Laborite.” From 
Lord Dawson of Penn, physician to the 
late King George V, came a telegram of 
greeting. 

Heavily tinctured by the Communist 
line, the delegates, clapping and stamping, 










A Seed for Revolt, Sown in France 


One of the major developments in the war during the past few months has 
been the growing hostility of the people of occupied France toward the Ger- 
mans. Still too nebulous to be measured, this reaction is nevertheless finding 
expression in sabotage and in the distribution of propaganda such as the hand- 
bill shown at right, copies of which reached this country last week. The hand- 


bill reads: 

If there is no more fighting in France, 
the war has not ended because of that. It 
continues, and more than ever everyone 
must contribute to the final crushing of 
Hitler’s troops. 

Our military leaders were incapable. At 
no time did they want to fight, and they 
allowed France to be invaded. It remains 
for the French to recover and to show the 
invader that there still exist men and wom- 
en who will never at any price submit to 
Hitler. 

Let us have confidence in England in the 
struggle she is engaged in. Every day un- 
tiringly the RAF bombards German cities. 
The Rhineland and the Ruhr have under- 
gone considerable havoc. Every day the 
German population is learning to under- 
stand the horrors of war and bombard- 
ment from the sky. 

Those who remember the massacres on 
the roads of France, the cowardly bom- 
bardmenst of Etampes, Orléans, Issoudun, 
Rennes, Sully-sur-Loire, Guéret, Tours, 
and so many other cities where thousands 
of women and children were cowardly as- 
sassinated, applaud the English raids. An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is a 
principle that will perhaps make Hitler and 
his people stop to think. 


Paris, choking with German 
troops, is not a free city. Paris 
will be bombed by the RAF as 
will every section of France in 
which German troops are concen- 
trated. Already the “Kommand- 
anturs” give warning to the civil- 
ian population. 

Avoid being around German 
barracks or encampments. At any 
time they may be bombed. Don’t 
ever join German military con- 
voys: you thus paralyze English 
aviation activity. Avoid taking 
trains. Railroads in the occupied 
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PRANCAIS« 

Si l'on ne se bet plus en Prance, le guerre n'en est pes ter. 
minée pour cele, Elle continue, et plus que jamais 11 faut que che 
cun contribue 4 l'écresemont finel des troupes hitlériennes, 


chefs militeires ont été incepables, A sucun moment iis 
fens omen se battre et ont leissé envehir le France, Il importe 
que les Prangeis se resseisissent et montrent 4 l*envehisseur qu'y) 
existe encore des hommes et des femmes qui n'eccepteront 4 aucun 
prix 4'8tre soumis 4 Hitler. 


ons confience 4 l'Angleterre dens le lutte engagée, Chequs 
ow Ce Se le R.A.P. bomberde des villes ellemandes, ls 

nanie et le Ruhr ont subi des dégfts considérebles. Cheque jour, 
le populetion ellemande apprend 4 ses dépens é conneftre les hore 
reurs de le guorre et des bomberdements aériens. 


Ceux qui ont conmm los massacres sur los routes de Franco, les 
18ches bombardoments d'Etampes, Orléens, Iss 4 Renmes, Sully-suy 
Leire, Guéret, Tours ot combion d'autres villes ot des milliors do 
fommos ot G'onfents ont été 1fchoment essassinés, coux-ld appleudis. 
sent sux reids engleis, Ooil pour oofl, dont pour dont, c'ust un prin 
cipe qui fora peut-8tre réfléchir Hitlor et son pouplo. 


ee 

Peris regorceant de troupes allemandes n'est pes une ville litre, 
Peris sera bomberdé par le R.A.P. comme toutes les régions frangaises 
od les troupes allemendes se trouvent concentrées, Déjd les "Komen. 
Ganturs" avertissent les populetions civiles, 


Bvites de vous tenir eux elentours des casernos ou des components 
@llemends, A toute heure, ils peuvent 6tro bomberdés, Ne vous joipne: 
jamais 4 des convois militeires allomendss vous perelysez eins! } 
tion de l'aviation sngleise, Evitoz do prendre lo trein, Les convots 
militeires ot des munitions ellemandos sillonnent ectuollomont lo rie 
seeu des chomins de for en zone occupéo, A touto minute, los voles 
peuvent sautor ou 6tro bombsrdéos, 





Dos parachutistos e 
leur traveil e commoncé; 


Cha que 
@'Hitlor sore uno victoire pour vous, 


W'oubliog pes quo le peix n'est pes sicnée ot cherchons por tous 
les moyens 4 réteblir le position dos Alliés, 
om... oubliez pas quo les journsux perisions sont dos Journoux allo. 
mends, 
Noublios pes que Bunati-Varillo ovoc lo “Matin” traveillo pour 
L*Allemagne, comme Fordonnet pour "Rodio-Stuttgort", 


zone are now strewn with military 
convoys and German munitions. 
At any moment the tracks may 
be blown up or bombarded. 


écoutez 


Troct 4 
chaino 





Tous les jours, 4 2I h.I5, houro actuollo do la gono occupio, 


oux postes anglois "Lo Franco libro”, 
Le Légion Frongoiso on Prosice| 
teire circulor rapidemont dons votro entourage, Fovoriso: lo 


pour le couse frangoise; rocopioz on multiples oxomploiros, 





English parachutists are arriv- 
ing every day in France. Already 
their work has begun; in many regions 
telephone lines have been cut, material 
destroyed. Before long these destructive 
elements will carry their methodical sabo- 
tage even to the German bases in France. 
Frenchmen, do not hamper their action in 
any way. Every blow against Hitler helps 
you. Each repulse of Hitler will be a 
victory for you. 


The last four paragraphs remind French. 
men that no peace has been signed, war 
that Paris newspapers are in the hands of 
Germans or pro-German editors, and urge 
Frenchmen to tune their radios in on “Free 
France” news broadcasts every day at 9:13 
p.m. The signature is “The French Legion 
in France,” and the postscript asks that the 
handbill be circulated as a chain letter. 





condemned Winston Churchill’s domestic 
war organization and clamored for “a peo- 
ple’s government” to negotiate peace with 
the German masses, but not with their 
leaders. A series of resolutions summed up 
the convention’s precise demands: a higher 
living standard for the people; higher 
wages for workers and armed and civil de- 
fense forces (the day before, London dock 
workers won a strike for higher pay for 
rooftop plane spotters); more pensions; 
compensation insurance; unemployment al- 
lowances; more adequate bomb protection; 
nationalization of banks, transport, arma- 
ments, and all heavy industry; collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union; freedom for 
India, and the end of the “enforced parti- 
tion of Ireland.” 

British urbanity, uncrumpled by the 
war, pervaded the convention. It got off 
to a good start as sympathetic telegrams 
arrived from the United States—signed 
by Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
American Communist party; Theodore 
Dreiser, the novelist; Paul Robeson, the 
Negro singer; and the veterans of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade who fought for 
the Spanish Loyalists. There was an out- 
burst of levity when a soldier said: “Adolf 
Hitler’s famous secret weapon was the vile 


sausage meat given to our soldiers.” There 
was a joyous singing of the “Interna- 
tionale” at the close, and the meetings ad- 
journed in time to allow the delegates to 
clear out before the night bombings. 





Cash for the Nazis 


France Pays $9,000,000 Daily 
for Upkeep of Occupation Army 


When the attempts to collect German 
reparations for the last war were finally 
abandoned at the collapse of the Young 
Plan in 1931, one of the figures still in dis- 
pute was that for the upkeep of the Allied 
armies of occupation. According to Ger- 
man figures, $586,670,000 had been paid 
on this bill from the end of the war to the 
end of the Young Plan, whereas according 
to Allied figures the sum was only $293,- 
216,000.* 

Germany now collects from five con- 
quered countries for the support of its oc- 





*German figures from a government state- 
ment of Jan. 29, 1932; Allied figures from the 
Reports of the Agent General for Reparations 
Payments. 


cupying armies (not counting Rumania, 
which still officially rates the German force 
there as “instructors”). Censorship, plus 
the uncertainty of exchange rates, makes 
it difficult to calculate how much each is 
paying. But reports from all the occupied 
capitals show that the Germans have not 
repeated one of the Allied mistakes of the 
last war: they have fixed a sum and are 
collecting it. 

The officially published French figure is 
20,000,000 reichsmarks a day ($9,000,000 
at the official rate of 40 cents, although 
some banks rate the mark as low as 16 
cents). Last week the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare in London estimated the 
daily costs to other countries of the Ger- 
man armies of occupation as follows (at 
the official mark rate): Denmark, $289,- 
950; Norway between $682,500 and $910,- 
000; Belgium, $960,000, and Holland, 
$480,000. 

These figures do not correspond with 
the estimates of officials of the exiled gov- 
ernments themselves, and in some instances 
the British figure is lower. The Dutch 
estimate is 5,000,000 guilders or about 
$2,750,000 a day. The Norwegian estimate 
—lower than the British—is that the Ger- 
mans charged them $480,000 a day up to 
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Dec. 15, 1940, and then—presumably be- 
cause of a withdrawal of troops—cut the 
charge to $360,000. The Germans’ own 
} estimate of the cost to Belgium is $1,400,- 
900 a day, higher than the British esti- 
mate. Germany has levied two war taxes 
in Belgium, one of $101,000,000 and the 
second—levied on last Dec. 10—of $84,- 


750 000 “ 


French Squeeze 

Of all the vanquished, France naturally 
has the largest bill of complaints. The 
French are rated as highly money-minded, 
but they seem to have met their match. 
In the armistice terms, France agreed to 
pay $8,000,000 a day for the upkeep of a 
German Occupation Army of 4,000,000. 
It did so fully expecting that at least 
most of the Nazi boarders would soon 
move on to conquer and occupy Britain. 
But the invasion of Britain is still to 
be realized. And, meanwhile, according to 
Vichy estimates, the German force in 
occupied France has been reduced to 
2500,000 men while the upkeep bill re- 
mains the same. 

The Germans present their bills with 
unfailing regularity and will brook no ex- 
cuses about inability to foot them. The 
French have printed more banknotes, 
made checks compulsory for all transac- 
tions over 3,000 francs, and created war- 
rants for the payment of state work and 
purchases. In doing this, members of the 
Vichy government admit to correspondents 
that the country faces complete financial 
collapse that will automatically force 
France into the Axis economic orbit and 
make it entirely dependent on German 
economy. 

By Vichy figures, the Germans are mak- 
ing a profit of more than $4,500,000 a day 
eut of the French. They apparently have 
been using this profit to buy themselves in- 
to key industries—railways, the Lens coal 
mines, Briey iron and steel concerns, mov- 
ies, the Havas advertising agency (a sep- 
arate business from the Havas news 
agency), and the press, although the big 
Hachette publishing firm has so far kept 
them out. Another French grievance that 
they can do nothing about is the fact that 
the Germans have dumped millions of 
worthless “army marks,” each given an 
exchange value of 20 francs, into the coun- 
try. With them the Germans have cleared 
French shops of anything and everything 
they could take away—food, shoes, cloth- 
ing, silks, stockings, perfumes, watches, 
and bicycles. 





Woes of Chiang 


Out of Chungking, the provisional cap- 
ital of Chiang Kai-shek’s free China, have 
come persistent rumors during the last 
month that differences between Generalis- 
smo Chiang and the Communists of the 
northwest provinces, Shensi, Kansu, and 
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Wavell’s Wave Sweeps Over Libya 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Tethene never in a military cam- 
paign has there been such a varied type 
of men and races in one army under one 
leadership as in the British Empire 
force invading Italian Libya. In this 
picturesque Army of the Nile, some 
quarter of a million strong, two-thirds 
of the men are Britons, Australians, and 
New Zealanders; among the remainder 
are found a strong contingent of im- 
perial Indian troops, thousands of 
Rhodesians, Arab Legionnaires, and 
Sudanese. 

This army’s first objective was to cap- 
ture Sidi Barrani and clear the invader 
out of Egypt. Then followed the siege 
and fall of Bardia. So when these 
strongholds fell, the way was open for 
Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell to strike for 
his main objective, complete destruction 
of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s army 
and the Italian national structure in 
Libya. And now the Army of the Nile 
is committed to this policy in its of- 
fensive across Cyrenaica, the spearhead 
of which is pointed at Bengasi. Last 
week’s encircling of Tobruk with a 
“containing force,” while the main body 
marched on, is an indication of General 
Wavell’s plan for dealing with Derna 
and other coastal defended points while 
his main force moves on to the primary 
objective. 

Sometimes victory is as disorganizing 
as defeat, but this has not been the case 
with the Army of the Nile. Probably 
the explanation is to be found in the 
training and character of the 57-year-old 
British commander. 

After Bardia’s fall on Jan. 5, perhaps 
no military leader ever had the golden 
opportunity for exploitation that awaits 
General Wavell. With an army flushed 
by victory, well equipped, with secure 
sea and land lines of communication 
and supply, with domination of the air, 
he faces an army he has twice defeated. 
He has destroyed large quantities of its 
equipment and supplies and has cap- 
tured thousands of prisoners without 
yielding one to his enemy. On his right 
flank he is covered with the fire power 
of a great fleet that is at his command. 
On his left flank lies the trackless desert 
freed of any sizable enemy force. 

It is fortunate for the British cause 
that its leader’s military background 
especially equips him for pressing a sus- 
tained pursuit. The potential reward 
of such strategy must have impressed 
General Wavell when he was with Al- 


lenby in Palestine. There, as liaison 
officer for the War Office and later as a 
corps Chief of Staff, he participated in 
one of the most spectacular of all mili- 
tary campaigns. 

The full exploitation of victory is rare 
in history, but General Wavell witnessed 
an example in Palestine of the complete 
destruction of the Turkish Army in a 
campaign which bears the stamp of a 
masterpiece—as perfect in execution as 
in design. Here, with Allenby, Wavell 
learned the valuable lesson of squeezing 
out every ounce of advantage in ex- 
ploiting success. Certainly the follow- 
up from Sidi Barrani through Bardia 
and on to Tobruk has been brilliant. 
And no modern army has ever been 
promised any richer reward than the 
potential gains which await the final 
success of the Libyan campaign. 

Besides the disastrous consequences 
to Fascist arms and Italy’s colonial 
prestige, the gaining of Cyrenaica— 
with a foothold on the Gulf of Sidra— 
will greatly strengthen the British posi- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Further, General Wavell’s victories will 
halt any German effort to send land re- 
inforcements to Libya and minimize the 
delayed aviation aid now evidenced in 
the recent Axis bomber attacks from 
Sicilian fields. And of outstanding sig- 
nificance, a _ British-occupied Libya 
draws closer the Army of the Nile to the 
question mark French forces of General 
Weygand in Tunisia and Algeria. 


W hen the story of this campaign 
is finally written, the RAF may be given 
the highest credit, but whatever honors 
are shared by the air force, the fleet, 
and the ground troops, great tribute 
must go to the British General Staff for 
its successful solution of the many com- 
plex problems of combat, communica- 
tion, and supply, and above all for 
bringing the coordinated fire power of 
the sea and air forces into timed action 
supporting the attack of the ground 
troops. 

And this achievement the British 
mark with great importance, as it is a 
practical proof of combat teamwork 
among these forces. Such teamwork 
has been the basis for recent maneuvers 
in England, and the more practice they 
can get at it the better for them, for 
cooperation of air, sea, and land forces 
in a high degree will be needed to re- 
sist invasion. 
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ceased on the Continent with the defeat 
of France, German diplomatic and mil- 
itary policy has been able to concen- 
trate on a single objective: the defeat of 
Britain. 

Diplomacy has gone far afield in the 
preparations, for its job has been to try 
to stabilize a situation which keeps on 
changing. First the effort to make us 
shorten sail by bringing Japan into the 
Axis failed to keep us from increasing 
aid to Britain; then the Italian defeats 
brought a loss of Axis prestige and con- 
sequently the possibility that a con- 
flagration might start in the Balkans in 
the midst of an invasion of Britain. So 
last week’s rush of aid to Italy and the 
new Soviet-German pact can be classi- 
fied as additional efforts at stabilization. 

Military policy meanwhile has op- 
erated on a more narrow front but with 
equal or greater secrecy. We know 
that all along the conquered coastline, 
from Norway to Brest, in France, sol- 
diers have been practicing endlessly, 
embarking, disembarking, and scaling 
cliffs in full equipment. 

That, however, is obvious prepara- 
tion for an invasion. The thing to watch 
for is the unexpected. The transporta- 
tion problem may be solved, but the 
German chance of success depends on 
surprise and secrecy. 

With that in mind, it is rather inter- 
esting to see that General Field Marshal 
von Brauchitsch, in his Christmas ad- 
dress to his soldiers, said that the sea 
wall guarding Britain will be no more 
effective than the Maginot Line. Well, 
the Maginot Line was taken fron be- 
hind, not by direct assault, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Nazis will 
need to do something of the kind again 
if they are to invade Britain. 

Parachute troops were invaluable in 
the German offensives in Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, and France. In 
speculating on tlieir use against Britain, 
the general assumption has been that 
they would be brought over in planes, 
or possibly in glider trains. That may be 
done, but there is another possibility. 

At one time Germany was the leader 
in lighter-than-air flying. Zeppelins 
were used in the last war, although not 
very successfully because hydrogen was 
dangerous and the military uses of 
lighter-than-air craft were not under- 
stood. When the Hindenburg burned in 
New Jersey in 1937, efforts in the com- 
mercial field ceased. Lighter-than-air 





Ever since military operations , 


Zeppelins for Invasion of Britain? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


craft fell into the discard in all countries 
except Russia, which has continued to 
experiment with airship lines for its 
sprawling domain. 

However, there is reason to believe 
that the Germans have at least two such 
ships—the old Graf Zeppelin and the 
LZ130, which was under construction at 
the time of the Hindenburg disaster. 
Possibly they have built or are building 
others, for early British reports of bomb 
damage to the Zeppelin works on Lake 
of Constance have not been substantia- 
ted. And they might even get some “aid 
short of war” of this kind from Russia. 

Converted to military use, one of 
these mammoth craft could carry from 
500 to 1,000 parachute troops. Operat- 
ing from Norway, they have a poten- 
tiality which should not be brushed 
aside, for the trip to Scotland could be 
made in under four hours. And, by 
throttling motors, Zepps can pass in the 
night with great silence. 

Such craft would be easy targets for 
planes, but once they succeeded in slip- 
ping over the British coast unobserved 
and dropped their ’chutists, there is lit- 


tle reason why the Germans shouldn’t. 


be willing to sacrifice them. With the 
invasion of Britain as his prime objec- 
tive, Hitler is going to have to write off 
much greater losses than that. 


The organization of the United 
States Fleet into three separate operat- 
ing forces, one in the Atlantic, one in the 
Pacific, and one in the Orient, is in 
keeping with the setup of a two-ocean 
navy. 

And though it is important, the only 
actually new feature in organization 
lies in the turning of the Neutrality Pa- 
trol into an Atlantic Fleet and adding 
new ships to it as they come along. Put- 
ting the Asiatic Fleet under an admiral 
is nothing new. It is not and never was 
intended to be a strong fighting unit 
stationed in Asiatic waters. It is really 
an adjunct of the State Department, 
and jts commander is an admiral largely 
for purposes of prestige. 

When these three fleets join they will 
come under the purview of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet, who may be the commander of 
the Pacific Fleet, the commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet, or even the commander 
of the Asiatic Fleet, according to the ex- 
igencies of the situation as determined 
by the President as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Navy. 








Ningsia, have created a dangerous rift and 
that the nation, precariously united tg 
fight the Japanese, might soon be plunged 
into a civil war. Last week brought cop. 
tradictory answers to the puzzle by two 
leading authorities on Chinese affairs, 

On Jan. 7, The New York Heralq 
Tribune published a dispatch from Edgar 
Snow, author of “Red Star Over Ching” 
and one of the few correspondents to spend 
a great deal of time with the Chinese Red 
forces, which said: “Tension in the jp. 
terior of China between the Kuomintang 
[Nationalist party] and the Communists jg 
continuing to coincide with aggravated 
economic troubles, and the result is the 
gravest crisis since the beginning of China’s 
resistance to Japan. It is widely feared 
that civil war [between Chiang and the 
Communists] may be renewed on a large 
scale early in 1941 even if the Communists 
yield soon, as now appears likely, to pres. 
ent Kuomintang demands.” 

On Jan. 8 a New York Times corre. 
spondent in Hong Kong reported the opin- 
ion of Maj. Evans Fordyce Carlson, for. 
mer United States Marine officer who had 
just completed his second long trip behind 
the Chinese lines: “Friction between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists has been 
critical and the effects are still evident .., 
but he [Major Carlson] feels the crisis has 
passed and that future differences will be 
adjusted by negotiation. He said all evi- 
dence showed that the spirit of China re- 
mained high despite conditions caused by 
three-and-one-half years of war.” 

However sharp their differences of opin- 
ion on the military and political aspects of 
the situation, both Snow and Carlson 
agreed that hoarding and prefiteering had 
led to egregious evils that p: vided a seri- 
ous challenge to Chiang’s au or: y. 


Indo-China 

While the Chinese, in spite of their in- 
ternal woes, were holding their own against 
Japanese pressure last week, the French 
colony of Indo-China was bearing the 
brunt of Japan’s “New Order” machina- 
tions. Bedeviled by clashes between French 
and Japanese soldiers in the north and an 
intensified attack by Thailand (Siamese) 
troops and planes on the south, French 
authorities admitted for the first time that 
Japanese had created the whole mess. 

As Thailand’s aggression spread over 4 
95-mile front in western and a 190-mile 
front in northern Cambodia, Siamese lead- 
ers bragged that they were advancing in 
“blitzkrieg style.” The French, not yet 
finished with pussyfooting, admitted that 
one of their generals had withdrawn 5 to 
10 miles back from the border. There was 
also an artillery duel in progress across 
the Mekong River and an attack by 90 
Thai planes on Indo-Chinese towns. T):ai 
aviators reported that the Cambodian 
town of Sisophon, 20 miles inside the 
French lines, was in flames. The French 
threatened to bomb Bangkok, the Thai 
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MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION |__| MACHINERY OF CONTROL 





VITAL To THE NATION'S 
EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


FIGURES OF CONTROL 


Estimates, specifications, commit- 
ments, budgets —even before pro- 
duction starts. 

e 
Pay checks, earnings records, and 
other labor accounting essential 
to employment. 


Control records to regulate the 
flow of materials and parts to 
the scheduled rate of output. 
ue 

Management figures upon which 
to base quick and sound decisions 
affecting orders, stock, production 
and shipments. 






Back of men, money and materials in an expanding 
production program—back of busy ship lanes and 
crowded rails—are the vital figure-facts that enable busy 
executives to make quick and sound decisions affect- 
ing orders, materials, production and shipments. 


For many years Burroughs has supplied industry with 
machinery of control—machines that furnish informa- 
tion and reports while they are news, not history. 


Now—when there is less time in which to achieve 
maximum production—today’s Burroughs machines 
provide the required records and figure controls in 
less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICH. 


jurroughs 


Does. THE : WORK IN Less TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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capital, in retaliation, and the Thai lead- 
ers, talking like miniature Gérings, threat- 
ened “bomb for bomb” in return. 


~~ 


Peaceful Portugal 


Its Dictator Rules by Silence 
and Nazi Propaganda Flourishes 





When night falls on war-ridden Europe, 
the Continent looks like a darkened house 
with a brilliantly lighted front hall. The 
hall is Portugal and the non-blackout 
nights are symbols of a last sanctuary of 
peace. 

From Lisbon, the capital, planes leave 
for London, Berlin, Rome, and New York. 
Liners from the United States move up 
and down the broad yellow Tagus River. 
The markets, still selling butter and all 
manner Of succulent foods—without ra- 
tion cards—are eye-openers to the 20,000 
polyglot refugees from the Nazi war ma- 
chine who spread tales of horror as they 
clamor for American visas and passage on 


westbound ships and Clipper planes. Rich : 


refugees pack the cafés where they can 
eat, drink, and find their choice of news- 
papers. Poor ones depend on the bounty 
of the generous Portuguese. A few unfor- 
tunates, having overstayed their permits, 
land in prison. 

Not only because of the refugees is Por- 
tugal’s air charged with electricity. Nazi 
spies and fifth columnists are every- 
where, collecting information and high- 
pressuring influential circles. The radio 
gushes forth Nazi propaganda, and movie 
audiences find Nazi tracts thrust into their 
hands. 

The British hold over Portugal, dating 
back to a treaty of alliance signed in 1294, 
has become progressively weaker beneath 
this propaganda onslaught. Last week, 
however, one of the ace British diplomats, 
57-year-old Sir Ronald Hugh Campbell, 
who was Ambassador to France until the 
defeat, arrived in Lisbon to take over Brit- 
ish diplomatic duties. 


Salazar 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, the 51-year- 
old ruler of Portugal, is one of the few dic- 
tators who ever learned to rule by keeping 
his mouth shut. His lean, ascetic but hand- 
some face is seldom photographed. Ac- 
cording to legend he was spurned by a 
childhood sweetheart and took a vow of 
chastity. A fervent Catholic, he has led an 
austere, wifeless, monklike existence and 
as dictator has worked seventeen hours a 
day at a salary of $208 a month. 

His household consists of a cook and 
maid—enough for his needs since he has 
no social life—and two small adopted 
daughters. For his rare public appear- 
ances he dresses in a black suit and hat 
without medals or decorations. 

A professor of economics at Coimbra 








University, Salazar came to power in 1928. 
Twenty years of upheaval had stemmed 
from the assassination of King Carlos and 
his heir in 1908 and the establishment of a 
republic in 1910. Between 1910 and 1926 
there were sixteen revolutions and 43 Cab- 
inets. Portuguese prestige had scraped bot- 
tom after 800 years of independence and 
an era of colonial glory during which ex- 
plorers snaffled so much territory that 
Camoens, Portugal’s greatest poet exult- 
ed: “Did the world stretch farther, they 
would have gone there, too.” 

The little country, however, still is the 
world’s fourth biggest colonial power, with 
overseas possessions of approximately 
809,916 square miles, but it was down at 
the heels when Salazar became dictator. 
The mother country, a sad, beautiful land, 


Premier Salazar of Portugal 


was burdened by age-old poverty. Stolid, 
underfed peasants toiled to produce their 
diet of bread, fish, and wine and to supply 
the export market with ruby-red and 
tawny port (75 per cent of which went to 
England) and with sardines and cork. No 
budget had been balanced since 1854. 

Salazar tried to bring back the glory. 
As Finance Minister he balanced the budg- 
et and won fame abroad. One of his not- 
able economies was a slash in the educa- 
tion fund. “One can be illiterate,” he said, 
“and very happy at the same time.” Por- 
tugal’s illiteracy rate now stands at 67.8 
per cent. 

As Premier, Salazar assumed supreme 
power though 71-year-old Gen. Antonio 
Oscar Fragoso de Carmona is the figure- 
head President. The dictator exiled some 
of his enemies to the African colonies, set 
up a private army of Green Shirts and a 
secret police modeled after the Gestapo. 
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Withal, it was the least oppressive of the 
European dictatorships. 

Administering snubs to the English, 
Salazar openly sided with Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco and his Axis allies dur- 
ing the Spanish war. As a reward, Franco 
in a treaty signed March 18, 1939, prom- 
ised to keep his hands off of Portugal. 

Since the present war started, Portugal 
has reaffirmed its loyalty to the alliance 
with Britain. Nevertheless, Portuguese na- 
val bases would be useful for a German 
attack against Gibraltar and an intensified 
campaign against Britain’s Atlantic sea 
lanes. From France Nazi divisions could 
reach Madrid in 48 hours and the Portu- 
guese frontier in three days. Against in- 
vasion, Portugal, with its army of only 
30,000 men and 126,000 reserves and its 
navy of six destroyers and three sub- 
marines would be helpless. 

So would the feebly held empire be help- 
less. Part of it—the Azores—was listed by 
President Roosevelt in his speech of Dec. 
29 as one of the sea outposts which this 
country couldn’t afford to see in hostile 
hands. So that in case Germany moved 
on land, Portugal’s old colonies probably 
would be plucked off in a hurry by the sea 
powers. 





Sidelights of the War 


On the historic Horse Guards Parade 
Ground behind Whitehall, Prime Minister 
Churchill last week reviewed the American 
motorized unit of the British Home Guard. 
The 50-odd Americans, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Wade Hayes, U.S.A. retired, of 
Norfolk, Va., have been assigned to Gen. 
Sir Bertram Sergison-Brooke, London dis- 
trict chief, as special bodyguard. 


* The only other American force serving 
under the Union Jack is the RAF Eagle 
Squadron, formed last October. The 
squadron had its first casualty last week. 
Philip Howard Leckrone, 28, of Salem, 
Ill., who had previously belonged to a 
Spitfire squadron of the Auxiliary Air 
Force, was killed in a flying accident on 
Jan. 5. 


§ Mrs. Elisabeth Hampshire of Leeds, 
Yorkshire, died last week at 102 without 
knowing there was a war. Since she was 
unable to hear air-raid sirens, her family 
told her the blackout was due to a lamp- 
lighters’ strike and didn’t let her read papers. 


“In Tokyo last week 100 Japanese couples 
were being picked for a subsidy test on 
the Nazi-Fascist model to promote early 
marriages and bigger families. Each couple 
will get a $70 to $100 loan. No interest is 
to be charged if the wife becomes pregnant 
within six months, and the principal will 
be reduced 20 per cent by each child. 
Before joining the Axis, Japan claimed 
that it was overpopulation which made 
military conquest necessary. 
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Wider Defense Powers . OPM 
Pave Road for All-Out Effort 


But Setup of Dual Bosses 
May Produce Bumps Not Present 
With Baruch Driving in 718 


America’s industrial mobilization for the 
last war began in October 1916 with the 
formation of the Council of National De- 
fense, an advisory group made up of Cabi- 
net members and prominent citizens for the 
“coordination of industries and resources 
for the national security.” But, prior to the 
declaration of war seven months later, this 
group did little but discuss the problem 
and make tentative contacts with busi- 
ness. Then, when the United States en- 
tered the war, prices skyrocketed, short- 
ages developed, transportation bogged 
down, and the council awakened to the 
fact that the Navy, through its Assistant 
Secretary, Franklin D. Roosevelt, had 
quietly (and illegally since Congress had 
not yet appropriated the funds) 
bought up a year’s supplies, cor- 


Navy cooperation) , authority to fix priori- 
ties by designating to industry the order 
in which contracts were to be filled, and 
the right to commandeer industrial plants 
when other arrangements could not be 
made to obtain their cooperation. 

With this new power, which it used only 
as a threat, the board was able to steam 
up production, cut down waste, and, gen- 
erally, obtain all the cooperation it needed 
both from the makers and the users of the 
defense goods. Its activities were soon 
brought home to the public by such ac- 
tions as its denial to the corset industry of 
spring steel for stays, the reduction of 
buggy wheel types from 232 to four, and 
the reduction of the number of trunks 
allowed traveling salesman by 44 per 
cent. In fact, the effort to turn all ef- 
forts into war channels reached the point, 
just before the war ended, of plans for 
standardized clothing which would vir- 
tually have placed civilians in uniforms. 


While our present preparedness effort 
has sidestepped many of the pitfalls of the 
1917-18 effort, the National Defense Ad. 
visory Commission has suffered, like the 
early War Industries Board, from lack of 
authority and need of centralized control, 
Thus when it became necessary to speed 
up the program, the first thing that Presj- 
dent Roosevelt did was appoint his four. 
man Office of Production Management 
(Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1940). The second 
move, last week, was issuance of an execu- 
tive order giving the new OPM all the 
powers of the Baruch board—chiefly au- 
thority to impose priorities and comman- 
deer facilities where necessary. 

The President’s eagerly awaited decree 
empowered the OPM to handle all pro- 
duction problems to speed defense, to co- 
ordinate requirements of foreign govern- 
ments, the Army, and the Navy, to or- 
ganize the placing of defense orders, to as- 
sure supplies of raw materials, and to serve 
as a liaison between the Army and Navy 
and the NDAC, which will continue in 
existence. But the question of authority of 
individual members of the Big Four was 
left hanging. 

Under the President’s order, the OPM 
was made a two-headed body, with Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen as director general and 
Sidney Hillman as associate director gen- 
eral (Secretary of War Stimson and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox are only members) . 

Hopes of many persons that the 
executive decree would be worded 





nering the market for war sup- 
plies. 

President Wilson extricated the 
embarrassed council from this 
jam by forcing the Navy to dis- 
gorge some of its illegal gains, but 
the industrial confusion caused by 
the placing of thousands of con- 
tracts for war materials grew 
steadily worse. By mid-1917 the 
council formed the War Industries 
Board to act as a clearinghouse 
for government and Allied or- 
ders, but because of the failure of 
the Army and Navy to cooperate 
with the civilian board by clear- 
ing orders through it—and the 
board’s lack of power to force 
them to do so—the chaotic con- 
dition continued. Finally, on 
March 4, 1918, almost seventeen 
months after the start of the de- 
fense program, President Wilson 
was again forced to take a hand. 


The Baruch Board 


This time the President reor- 
ganized the War Industries Board 
and placed at its head Bernard M. 
Baruch, who had been acting as 
raw-materials chief of the old 
board. Inte Baruch’s hands the 
President placed his own power 
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to control all government procure- 
ment (thus forcing Army and 


‘The Coming Attraction’ 


= _ 
Brown in The New York Herald Tribune 


— so as to give Knudsen a slight 
Y edge over Hillman—and _ thus 
Yj provide more or less centralized 
fed) control somewhat on the pattern 
of the Baruch setup—were not 
realized. President Roosevelt ex- 
plained, instead, that the two 
directors general were to work as 
a partnership in which there 
should be no disagreements. 


The Three ‘P’s’ 


Under this Big Four group are 
three divisions: (1) production, 
headed by John D. Biggers, presi- 
dent of the Libbey Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. who has been one of 
Knudsen’s chief aides on the 
NDAC; (2) purchases, headed by 
Donald M. Nelson, NDAC de- 
fense buying coordinator; and (3) 
priorities, headed by Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr.. NDAC raw-mate- 
rials chief. Stettinius will head a 
six-man priorities board which 
will rule on such orders. 

On the heels of defining the 
powers of the OPM, the President 
cut out its job for the next fiscal 
year in his budget message. On 
top of the $6,463,923,900 defense 
budget for this year (of which de- 
fense authorities have been able 
to spend only $1,750,000,000 in 
the first six months) the OPM 
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will be concerned with spending $10,811,- 
$14,600 during the fiscal year starting July 
1, 1941. This will be a tough job, as the 
utmost coordination of industry will be re- 
quired if enough goods for purchase are to 
be provided. 

Because of War and Navy Department 
fears that potential enemies will learn our 
preparedness secrets, the budget message 
gave only a general breakdown of proposed 
defense spending—$5,956,600,600 for the 
Army, $3,447,394,000 for the Navy, $407,- 
$20,000 for other agencies, and $1,000,000,- 
000 for “supplemental items” (see page 
$8). This budget brings the total defense 
appropriations, authorizations, and recom- 
mendations for the 1940-42 inclusive period 
to the impressive total of $28,480,000,000 
(against our $21,850,000,000 outlay for the 
World War). 


Significance 


Whether the organizational plan of OPM 
will be able to withstand the stresses of the 
differing viewpoints of its directors general 
—an industrialist and a labor leader—and 
still function like a law partnership, as 
the President hopes, is debatable. How- 
ever, if such a setup can be made to 
work, contrary to the charts of ad- 
ministrative experts and management ex- 
perience, Knudsen and Hillman should 
be able to turn the trick. Both are reason- 
able men who, in the past, have surprised 
themselves with then .ility to get along 
with each other. 

Nobody in Washington was completely 
satisfied by the compromise between in- 
dustry and labor reached by the President. 
But the consensus was that Mr. Roosevelt 
has not relinquished his control over pre- 
paredness. In the final analysis, the Chief 
Executive still has the authority to tell the 
OPM what to do. 

If the organizational bugs can be shaken 
out of the new defense setup in one way 
or another, it should be able to get results, 
as did the Baruch board in 1918, for it 
doesn’t lack the power to do its job. That 
its members are satisfied with their author- 
ity, in contrast to their lack of powers un- 
der the NDAC, Knudsen highlighted by 
summing up thus: “Now we can keep our 
hats on and spit where we please.” 








The Brighter Side 


Incidental defense intelligence: 


{In the interest of fattening Long Island 
ducks by permitting them to get plenty 
of rest at night, the 198th Coast Artillery 
in training at Camp Upton, L. I., agreed 
“to look for enemy planes” only to the 
north and west, so their 15,000,000-candle- 
power searchlights would be directed away 
from the big duck farms to the south and 
east. 


4] Thirty-five inmates of the boys’ reform- 
atory at Eldora, Iowa, who thought they 
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Lt. Gen. Van Voorhis, Caribbean Army chief; Admiral Kimmel, Fleet boss 


joined the Army discovered that the re- 
cruiting sergeant who signed them up at 
the institution was a fake. Authorities were 
unable to find the bogus recruiter, an ex- 
soldier, but they located his mother. “He 
always was a mischievous boy—the most 
mischievous of my nine children,” she ex- 
plained. 


Three Fleets 


Expansion of Naval Program 
Raises Atlantic Force Status 





Since 1932, when, Japan conquered Man- 
churia, our main Fleet has been based in 
the Pacific, along with a small Asiatic 
Fleet established early in the present cen- 
tury, while protection of the Atlantic ap- 
proaches has been in the hands of minor 
scouting units. 

The first major departure from this set- 
up occurred last October when, under the 
two-ocean Fleet program, the Navy or- 
ganized its Atlantic Patrol Squadron. Last 
week, following gradual enlargement of 
this branch to a present strength of about 
125 units (all types from battleships to 
sub chasers) , Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox announced a further change: effec- 
tive Feb. 1, the Atlantic Patrol Force will 
be elevated to the status of a separate 
Fleet, thus giving the nation a three-Fleet 
Navy covering the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Asiatic waters. 

In command of these three forces will 
be Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, a 
58-year-old Kentuckian who has made a 
name for himself in the Navy as a tacti- 
cian and ordnance expert. A son of Maj. 
Manning M. Kimmel, West Pointer and 





Indian fighter who startled the military 
world by fighting with the Union forces 
in the battle known to the North as the 
first Bull Run and to the South as Manas- 
sas and then resigning his commission to 
battle for the Confederacy, Kimmel will be 
elevated from command of the cruisers of 
the Battle Force, taking over his new 
post with the rank of Admiral. He will also 
command the Pacific Fleet, which is ex- 
pected to remain the Navy’s chief strik- 
ing force under the reorganization. 

In addition to these changes, Knox re- 
vealed that he had been authorized by the 
President to raise the Navy’s regular and 
reserve strength by 42,000 to 232,000 to 
bring all ships now in commission to full 
war strength. 

Meanwhile, the whole Navy program 
came under Congressional scrutiny when 
the House Naval Affairs Committee start- 
ed an inquiry into the service’s expansion 
program. From Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, the committee heard that the Navy’s 
air force on Jan. 1 consisted of 2,590 
planes, including 660 trainers and “very 
few” of the most modern-type combat 
ships. This figure was only 445 greater 
than that of Jan. 1, 1940. But before next 
Jan. 1, Towers said, the Navy expects de- 
livery of 3,980 more planes, including 
about 2,397 modern combat ships. 


{Secretary Hull announced final agree- 
ment with Britain on sites for all eight 
new defense bases in the Atlantic and 
Caribbean, including an elaborate layout 
in Trinidad—an 11-square-mile area for a 
naval base in the northwest peninsula of 
the island and 18 square miles in the is- 


land’s center for the main Army and air 
base. Army forces at this base—and also 
at Puerto Rico and Panama Canal Zone 
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NCE in a blue moon, a really big advance sweeps 
O into motoring. Everybody talks about it... alert 
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with Vacamatic transmission? 
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See how Chrysler’s Vacamatic transmission gives you 
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pitch propeller on a plane! 
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you the kind of power you get ina Chrysler! There is no 
power so fluid as the power of Fluid Drive! 


Try these things before you buy any new car. Be crit- 
ical. Judge for yourself. See if you can afford to buy any 
new car without Fluid Drive. Your Chrysler dealer 
cordially invites you. Make a date today! 


*Tune in Major Bowes, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
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That’s how you find a Hartford agent in a hurry 
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Wherever you drive 


—wherever you are— gga 

in the United States or 

Canada you can quick- 

ly get in touch with an § 
agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company or the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. Just call West- 
ern Union (in Canada call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name and location of the nearest 
Hartford representative. 


Welcome help — when needed 


You enjoy the service of experienced 
agents or brokers when you insure in 
the Hartford. There are over 17,000 
agents of the “‘Two Hartfords.’’ They 
are in a position to render invaluable 
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service when you are in trouble and 
they can provide you with a sound in- 
surance program. 

An agent recently said to an ac- 
quaintance : , 


*‘Many home owners would find 
themselves only about 40% insured 


— if they had a serious fire. How would 


~ ss ro cc 
you be fixed?’’ The reply was: I sup- 


pose I’m fully covered.”’ 





But the conversation brought out 
two facts to the contrary: first, that the 
householder had recently built an addi- 
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tion without increasing his insurance; 
second, that his fire insurance policy 
hadn’t been revised to include some 
new furniture. 


An analysis may surprise you 


Do you know what risks of financial loss 
you are running? Why not let a Hart- 
ford agent study them? For remember: 

It’s just as much a loss whether your 
house burns down or blows down, 
whether you are sued by a car owner 
or a golfer, whether your signature is 
forged onacheckoryour purse Is stolen. 


Ever since 1810, 
**Hartford’’ on a policy 
has meant a sure promise 





to pay losses. 
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will fall under the new unified command 
for the Caribbean zone, taken over last 
week by Lt. Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, at 
present head of our Panama defenses. 





Sky Dreadnoughts 


Plans Speeded for Mass Output 
of Speedy New Martin Bomber 





When the War Department approved de- 
signs by the Glenn L. Martin Co. for a new 
medium bomber—the B-26 Flying Torpedo 
—in the fall of 1939, and awarded the 
Middle River, Md., company a $15,815,000 
contract, Martin production engineers went 
out on a limb. Confident that this type 
of twin-engined super-bomber would play 
a big role in national rearmament, they 
ordered a _ tooling-up far costlier and 
more extensive than this contract war- 
ranted. 

As a result, when the Army weighed in 
with further contracts last September— 
totaling $115,979,640 and understood to 
call for more than 1,000 bombers—the 
company, through its farsighted policy, 
was not only far ahead in its original pro- 
duction schedule but already in a position 
to make a quick start on the new orders. 
And the first B-26 to take the air—piloted 
by W. K. Ebel, Martin’s chief engineer, on 
Nov. 29—was a full production model, not 
a mere experimental type. 

Last week, when the Army took over 
its first B-26 for military tests, between 
20 and 30 more were nearing completion. 
And as these tests began, the B-26 had al- 
realy gained a reputation as the service’s 
fastest bomber. Powered by two 1,850- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
motors, it is understood to have a range 
of 1,500 miles and a speed of between 350 
and 400 miles an hour—about equal to 
that of the fastest pursuit ships now fight- 
ing in Europe—with a full military cargo. 
This latter includes an exceptionally heavy 
bomb load, reputedly in excess of the 4 to 5 
tons carried by a Flying Fortress. Further- 
more, the B-26 incorporates all the latest 
European improvements, including power- 
driven gun turrets (one atop the fuselage 
back of the wings and another in the tail) , 
leakproof tanks, and armor protection for 
the crew, and is credited with armament 
of a dozen .30- and .50-caliber machine 
guns. 

This spring Martin’s output of B-26’s 
is scheduled to take another jump when 
new Middle River plant expansions are 
completed and the company’s quantity- 
output system is stepped up. Under the 
Martin plan, one of the closest approaches 
in the aircraft industry to automobile mass- 
production methods, bombers are built in 
four main sections—nose, center, tail, and 
wings. Such construction not only makes 
for a simplified production line in final 
assembly but also provides for quick re- 
















































placements (if a tail section is damaged, 
for instance, a new one can quickly be 
installed) . 

In addition, output will be further ex- 
panded about fifteen months hence, when 
the company is expected to start opera- 
tion of a projected government-owned 
plant at Omaha for production of 1,200 
B-26’s with the aid of parts supplied by 
the Chrysler Corp. Under this plan for 
enlisting the aid of the automobile com- 
panies in plane production, General Mo- 
tors will supply parts for the manufacture 
of 1,200 B-25 medium bombers by North 
American, while Ford is expected to act as 
parts supplier to the Consolidated Aircraft 
and Douglas companies for the manu- 
facture of 1,200 four-motored heavy 


bombers. 





Defense Week 


Srrixes: Organized labor favors in- 
creased defense production, but labor lead- 
ers have no intention of permitting the 
preparedness program to interfere with 
their campaigns for members and con- 
tracts. This was made increasingly clear 
last week by the terms of strike settle- 
ments in defense plants. A signed-contract 
demand had to be met by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.’s Fort Wayne, Ind., 
truck division before a nine-day strike of 
CIO members ended; a three-day shut- 
down at the Barberton, Ohio, plant of the 
Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Corp. was 
ended only by the promise of wage nego- 
tiations with the AFL, and a threatened 
strike of Ranger aircraft engine workers 











at East Farmingdale, L.1., was averted 
chiefly by giving the CIO exclusive bar- 


gaining rights. One recent case where 
CIO steelworkers returned to their jobs 
at the American Car & Foundry Co. with- 
out organizational gains, then offered to 
make up the lost eight hours without over- 
time pay, brought a letter of commenda- 
tion from President Roosevelt this week. 
Still unsettled, however, was the strike of 
CIO employes to force the Eaton Manu- 
facturing Co. to rehire participants in a 
previous strike, which boiled over this 
week in a riot at Saginaw, Mich., in which 
two strikers and five policemen were in- 
jured. 


Derense Nores: The Army revealed it 
was compiling a list of artists and theat- 
rical scene painters for use as camoufleurs 
in event of war. The Army already has Lt. 
Col. Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of the 
Carnegie Institute’s department of Fine 
Art, who recently returned to active duty, 
as a camouflage expert . . . Employes of the 
Flagler Co., Atlanta building and engineer- 
ing firm, volunteered an hour a day of their 
own time to any defense project the gov- 
ernment will designate . . . Marine Corps 
parachute troops, the nucleus of a battalion 
of 400, started jumping practice from 
blimps at Lakehurst, N. J... .The Army’s 
parachute battalion training at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., now is up to full strength of 412 
men and 34 officers . . . President Roose- 


velt created a new Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination, with broad powers 
over construction in both the rearmament 
and military training programs, and ap- 
pointed Charles F. Palmer, NDAC hous- 
ing expert, to head it. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR = AGRICULTURE 
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Feeble Cut in Civilian Costs 
Marks Weakness of *42 Budget 


Defense Outlays Approved, 
But Critics Lash Out at Boosts 
Given Many Regular Bureaus 


Speaker Sam Rayburn had to interrupt 
the reading of President Roosevelt’s an- 
nual budget message in the House last 
Wednesday to restore order after a shrill 
whistle from one startled representative 
echoed through the girder-propped cham- 
ber. 

The whistle came when the House clerk 
announced the President’s estimate of 
total Treasury expenditures for the 1942 
fiscal year, which begins next July 1. This 
total of $17,485,528,049—or $33,267 for 
every minute in that year—is the largest 
on record except for the 1919 fiscal period, 
when World War costs and billions in 
loans to the Allies swelled the outlay to 
more than $18,523,000,000. However, 
there were plenty of other whistle-pro- 
voking figures in the bulky budget tome 
(it’s about the size of a Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. catalogue) . 

As an example, there was the factor 
chiefly responsible for the astronomical 
costs: the $10,811,314,600 earmarked for 
national defense, more than has ever been 
spent for all purposes combined in any 
peacetime year. Yet, big as this item was 
—dwarfing the $1,579,905,425 actually 
paid out for the armed services in the 
1940 fiscal period—it didn’t include a 
penny for aid to Britain or for the $350,- 
000,000 merchant-ship project just an- 





nounced by Mr. Roosevelt (NEwswEEK, 
Jan. 13). 

Another whistle provoker was the defi- 
cit, set at $9,310,093,049 for 1942, even 
though the Treasury’s net receipts in that 
year are slated for an all-time peak total 
of $8,275,435,000. Such a deficit, except 
for the $13,371,000,000 of 1919 (see 
chart), would establish a new record and 
leave far behind the $6,289,440,970 red- 
ink figure expected for the current or 1941 
fiscal period ending June 30 and the 
$3,740,249,136.71 deficit actually rolled up 
in the 1940 year. 

Finally, at least one whistle should be 
reserved for the budget’s debt figures. 
From the current $45,067,965,233 total, 
the document called for an increase in the 
public debt to $49,156,972,007.68 by July 1 
and to $58,367,065,056.68* ($445 for 
every man, woman, and child in the na- 
tion) by June 30, 1942. 

However, it wasn’t the staggering size 
of the defense estimate that touched off 
Republican criticism of the budget, caused 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia to charge 
that the figures were “juggled,” and news- 
paper editorials to label it a “Dishearten- 
ing Budget.” All of these critics favored 
adequate funds for armaments but were 
directing their barbed shafts at the spend- 
ing on non-defense items. 

Weeks ago (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 1940) 





*The odd dollars and cents so meticulously 
carried forward in estimates that may miss the 
mark by a cool billion or so simply reflect the 
fact—to the accountants’ joy—that some rou- 
tine appropriations can be figured exactly. 





the President pledged a sharp reduction 
in civilian costs, and the budget message 
itself reiterated that the “increased mili- 
tary expenditures permit a substantial re- 
duction in non-defense expenditures.” This 
“substantial” reduction consisted of shavy- 
ing $45,000,000 from the $1,106,000,000 
being spent on agricultural aid in the cur- 
rent year, a $400,000,000 slash in the 
WPA appropriation to $990,000,000, and 
a cut in public works funds of slightly 
more than $100,000,000. 

Despite these economies, however, total 
civilian disbursements in the new year— 
$6,739,000,000—will be only $400,000,000 
less than in the current fiscal period, be- 
cause of offsetting increases in other items. 
Interest on the soaring debt will jump by 
$125,000,000 to $1,225,000,000; Social Se- 
curity outlays and tax refunds will rise, 
and the operating cost of all Federal de- 
partments, except those of the Interior 
and Commerce (the latter’s budget is cut 
because the census is virtually finished) , 
will be higher. Most of the alphabetical 
agencies, including the principal business 
regulatory bodies such as the ICC, SEC, 
NLRB, FTC, the Wages and Hours Di- 
vision, and the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department, get tidy increases— 
chiefly for salaries. 

Moreover, most of the $400,000,000 sav- 
ing disappears in light of Senator Byrd’s 
“juggling” charge—that substantial appro- 
priations for civilian departments and 
agencies had been transferred to the de- 
fense budget. Besides the sums allocated 
to the Army, Navy, and the President, the 
defense funds include $407,000,000 for 
“other agencies.” (The Administration’s 
unorthodox accounting boomeranged in 
one particular. Its practice of deducting 
repayments of loans from current expendi- 
tures made the expenditure total for the 
current fiscal year appear almost $350,- 
000,000 lower than it actually was and 
caused Senator Byrd to charge that the 
civilian cost cut was only $64,000,000 or 
so instead of $400,000,000.) 


Significance 


To Mr. John Doe, wryly contemplating 
March 15, to the auto industry, consider- 
ing holding new models to present tooling 
facilities, and to all business, wrestling with 
the excess-profits impost, the extremely 
feeble reduction in civilian outlays—de- 
spite our current emergency—is the out- 
standing disappointment of the 1942 
budget. All of these groups must especial- 
ly resent the increased appropriations 
granted departments and bureaus which 
are in no way concerned with relief, agri- 
culture, or defense, and whose disburse- 
ments had already jumped from $356,000,- 
000 in 1933 to $595,000,000 by 1940. 

The message puts it up to Congress to 

































































PROGRESS AND PROFITS 


There’s more to the caption of 


this advertisement than mere 
alliteration. 

There’s the fact that, in almost 
every instance, those business 
and industrial concerns which 
are quickest to recognize pro- 
gressive change, and adapt them- 


selves to it, are the concerns 


which consistently show the 
highest profits. 

There’s the fact that yesterday’s 
production methods are almost 
as obsolete as yesterday’s mili- 
tary tactics. And that goes for 
figure-work production methods 
—where progress has been less 
spectacular but no less real. 

Comptometer methods are an 


integral part of “Comptometer 


Economy” in the handling of 
vital figure work. They are as 
modern as the new Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer. 
Together, methods and machine 
handle more figure work in less 
time at lower cost. 
. “ « 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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= in the fun 
of sea and sum... 


Make the wisest move of the winter 
—cruise to the Caribbean and the 
West Indies with the Great White 


Fleet. Sail away from a world of | 


stress—relax and rejuvenate—on 
that well-earned holiday you owe 
yourself. Go “places” and go well— 
on a modern cruise liner, first class 
throughout. Outdoor pool, sports 
deck, dance orchestra, Class “A” 
movies . . . ALL outside state- 


rooms, superb cuisine. 





Cruises from New York to the 
WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 
Weekly, 15 Days, $170 up. Alternately to Panama 
Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Havana; or 





to Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guate- | 


mala; 14 Days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.1., Barranquilla and Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. 
and Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 11 Days, 
$135 up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all 
expenses, $265 up, to Guatemala (2 weeks in high- 
lands) with call at Havana. Ask about other services 
from New York and New Orleans. 


» w® » 


For colorful descriptive cruise folders ask or write any Author- 
ized Travel Agent, or United Fruit Company, Pier 3 N. R., or 
632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also offices in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 


lreat White Fleet 
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take the leadership in a drive for real 
economy. It might start by surrendering 
its own fat increases in the new budget for 
such things as a greenhouse and beautify- 
ing the Capitol grounds. 





The Business ‘Front’ 


The impact of the preparedness program 
was felt in several divisions of the Ameri- 
can economy last week: 


Autos: In line with trade discussions 
over the advisability of discontinuing new 
models for the duration of the national 
emergency, Alvan Macauley, Packard 
chairman and president of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, wired 
member companies seeking their opinion 
on dropping the annual auto show this 
fall. However, most auto makers are re- 
ported well along on 1942 designs, so that 
model changes would not be affected 
whatever is decided. 


GentTLeE Hints: Leon Henderson, watch- 
dog over prices for the Defense Commis- 
sion, urged a “voluntary reduction” of at 
least several dollars a ton on iron and 
steel scrap. By the week end the market 
ranged $1-$2 lower, with No. 1 steel scrap 
selling in Chicago at $19.50. Meanwhile, 
leading wool manufacturers assured Hen- 
derson that nothing but basic cost factors 
would affect their quotations. 


Metats: President Roosevelt an- 
nounced an export licensing system effec- 
tive Feb. 3 on all copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, nickel, and potash and on the re- 
export of imports of these metals fab- 
ricated here. And the Defense Commission 
formed an iron and steel priorities com- 


mittee headed by Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 





president of Dartmouth College, and com- 
posed of representatives of the industry, 
consumers, and the armed services. 


Piastics: Monsanto Chemical planned 
a research program to devise ways of sub- 
stituting plastics for metals needed in de- 
fense. The company also agreed to operate 
(at no profit) a government plant, to be 
constructed on the firm’s property at Mon- 
santo, Ill., for the manufacture of chemi- 


. cals to protect troops against gas. 


Toys: The Defense Commission an- 
nounced that contracts for $33,020 of 
ships’ compasses and $117,990 of alidades 
(sighting devices) had been awarded to 
Lionel Corp., whose toy trains delight man 
and boy each Christmas. With its technical 
staff busy on these and unannounced sub- 
contracts, Lionel will not bring out any 
new models this year. But like other toy 
makers, many of whose plants have been 
surveyed for potential military and naval 
uses, Lionel expects to keep its volume up 
in the service of Santa Claus. Operating 
on a highly seasonal basis, the toy indus- 
try is well adapted for fitting in “extra” 
lines. 





Aviation Notes 


Depication: Although its opening was 
delayed by a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the United Telephone Organiza- 
tions, an independent union, and Local 3 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL) over a $300 tele- 
phone installation job, New York’s new 
$5,000,000 airlines terminal was dedicated 
last week with a dinner in its blue-ceil- 
inged, gold-walled waiting room. Financed 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 





. 


























Gearjammers’ Checker: The Sangamo Electric Co. of Springfield, 
Ill., has started promoting its Tachograph, a combined clock and speed- 
ometer which makes a graphic record (right) of miles driven, time of stops, 
and speed changes. It gives the owner a check on loafing by drivers and 
in a recent case proved a truck wasn’t speeding at the time of a crash. 
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York and operated jointly by five airlines 
—American, Eastern, Pan American, TWA, 
and United—the limestone building of 
welded-steel construction stands on the 
site of the old Belmont Hotel opposite 
Grand Central Terminal. Its six stories 
above street level and four stories under- 
ground contain, in addition to ticket count- 
ers and offices for the airlines, a restau- 
rant, bar and grill, a 600-seat newsreel 
theater, a coach-loading concourse and 
parking space, elevators and escalators for 
passengers, high-speed conveyor belts for 
haggage, and hydraulic “levelators” to lift 
the limousine coaches from a sub-basement 
to street level for the trip to La Guardia 
Field 35 minutes away. 


Ain SHow: With free gas and oil sup- 
plied by the Gulf Oil Corp., 1,000 light 
planes from all parts of the country con- 
verged on Miami last week for the All- 
American Air Maneuvers held each win- 
ter in the Southern resort city. Rain and 
low ceilings along the Atlantic Seaboard 
forced officials to cancel the Bernarr Mac- 
fadden Trophy race from New York to 
Miami, scheduled as a curtain-raiser for the 
show. However, most other events took 
place as planned. Mike Murphy of Findlay, 
Ohio, won the Freddie Lund Trophy for 
stunt flying in a plane he had bought as 
a wreck and rebuilt. Another highlight 
was the two-hour visit of the Duke of 
Windsor, who flew in from the Bahamas. 


Mexican Puane Puant: Frank M. Bel- 
lanca, airplane designer, announced plans 
for building a $2,000,000 ai: plane factory 
in Mexico City, subject to final approval 
by the authorities there. Construction is 
expected to take about six months and the 
completed plant would be capable of turn- 
ing out two bombers a day. Output would 
be sold in the Latin-American market 
which hitherto has obtained planes chiefly 
fom the United States, Germany, and 
Italy. Bellanca said that private Amer- 
ican sources were putting up the neces- 
sary capital. The Rellanca Aircraft Corp. 
of New Castle, Del., headed by his broth- 
er, G. M. Bellanca, ‘is not involved in 
the venture. 





New Bosses 


Executive changes took place in a num- 
ber of important corporations last week: 


‘Charles E. Wilson, executive vice presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. since May 1, 
1939, and acting president since William 
S. Knudsen left to join the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission last June, was 
made president. Born in Ohio of school- 
teacher parents, Wilson graduated from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
1999 as an electrical engineer and got a 
job with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. as a student appren- 
(Continued on Page 43) 











Of time and the river Sugeno 





Aw average of 
about 1000 feet of 
steel or iron piping 
or conduit is nec- 
essary to supply 
electricity, beat and 
water in a small 
home. 


“KILLED” steel is 
not as brutal as it 
sounds. It simply 
means that silicon, 
aluminum or some 
other agent, bas 
been used to de- 
oxidize it in order 
to increase density 
and ductility. 


Mines and quarries 
in 21 states supply 
the steel industry 
with iron ore, cok- 
ing coal, and lime- 
Stone, 


ours slid undisturbed 
between their banks: 
red in the South, pale brown in the North, ochre in a 
Middle-Western Spring, turgid and turbulent in Western 
freshets. Now and then a birch canoe, manned by stolid 
Indians, would sew a narrow seam down one of them and 
then there would be again no life about but the squirrels 
and jays and food-washing raccoons. 

One day, the white man came. Spaniards and Dutch 
and English and Swedes and French and races mixed be- 
yond division. Cities yawned into being and white and 
tawny sails slid upstream and down cargoing slaves and 
crockery and hides; spices and bricks and tobacco; fash- 
ion-dolls from France and furniture and subversive letters 
by Mr. Adams. These rivers of ours were broad high- 
ways then and they were busy and kept busy until long 
after the Clermont chuffed importantly up the Hudson. 

There were the packets on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, gaudy with their gilt and playactors en route to 
New Orleans. They used to pass the clumsy floating 
houseboats on rafts of Northern timber and there were 
excitement and color and puffing, frantic races. 

Then there were years when the rivers languished. 
Years when meanders carved new islands and altered 
charts. Years when floods came and chickens bobbed 
squawking on the crest of the muddy flood and cattle and 
houses and forlorn little families drifted aimlessly on the 
spreading waters. 

Today, there is a difference. Efforts are being made 
to tame the untamed, to yoke the slow-sliding rivers to 
useful purpose. Dams are being built that will end the 
tragic flooding of the lowlands. Wasteful torrents are 
being taught economy and to irrigate the lands that lie 
fallow, needing only water to bring them to fruitfulness. 
The ichor of renewed utility is being fed into these rivers 
of ours and they are again becoming a vital and integral 
part of our economy. 

In this renascence, steel plays its part. Bethlehem Steel 
Company makes steel for taintor gates for flood control; 
supplies reinforcing steel and steel-sheet piling for dams 


and levees; builds barges and river boats. 
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Unb elev vohle 


A year from now 
an advertisement 
can be written about 
uses for Patapar as 
yet unknown. And 
you, Mr. American-with-initiative, will 
be the discoverer of these uses! That’s 
the history of a most remarkable product 
serving industry and science in a thou- 
sand ways. 

Year after year all sorts of people 
have discovered surprising facts about 
Patapar ... the engineer in a factory, 
physician in a hospital, scientist in a 
laboratory, farmer, shipper, packer, 
printer, undertaker, florist, maker of 
explosives, machine tool engineer .. . 
thinkers all. Thus today, in those fields 
and many others, Patapar is doing hard 
jobs well—jobs which seem fantastic 
for paper. 


What Are the Surprising Facts? 


Patapar is not an ordinary paper. It is 
strong, wet or dry. It never disinte- 
grates even if soaked for months. It is 
odorless, tasteless, grease-resisting. 
Unlike ordinary papers, it can be frozen 
or even boiled! Does this sound impos- 
sible? Not if you’ve worked with Patapar. 

In your business or 
profession is‘there a 
use for such a product? 
If you think so, write 
to us in detail. We’ll 
gladly send test sheets 
of Patapar in size, 
weight, and finish 
recommended for your 
purpose. 


PATAPAR 


REO. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


be Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The New Budget and Our Future 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Both the details and the difficul- 
ties of the Federal budget for 1942 as 
submitted to Congress by President 
Roosevelt last week are discussed else- 
where in this issue. There it is pointed 
out (see page 38) that when one ex- 
amines the figures with care it is found 
that there is no material reduction in 
the aggregate of “normal” expenditures 
—that even in this category this is not 
an “economy budget”—and, secondly, 
that in the final analysis this isn’t a 
budget at all, but rather is merely a 
blank check covering the indeterminate 
or hoped-for production of military 
supplies by our economic system during 
the fiscal year. 

Both of those points obviously are of 
fundamental importance. But there is 
still a third aspect of the budget that 
needs analysis. The two points just 
mentioned refer to the relatively imme- 
diate future. What does such a budget 
as this—or more properly, the principles 
underlying such a budget—hold for us 
in the long run? More pointedly, is it 
possible to have such a program as this 
without bringing upon us an inflation 
of major proportions? 


To have a basis for a definite 
answer to this question, let’s look at 
two sets of facts. The total expend- 
itures outlined in this budget message 
amount to $17,500,000,000. That does 
not include the cost of aid to Britain 
through the lend-lease plan of the Pres- 
ident. According to current reports, 
that will amount to anywhere from $3,- 
000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. We 
have projected spending for the coming 
year, therefore, if we take a mid-figure 
on the British aid, of some $22,000,000,- 
000. That will be an increase of some 
$13,000,000,000 over what we spent in 
the fiscal year ended last June 30. That 
is the first fact to remember. 

The second fact to remember is that 
the President is opposed, to use the 
words of his budget message, “to a tax 
policy which restricts general consump- 
tion as long as unused capacity is avail- 
able and as long as idle labor can be 
employed.” Further: “Only very dras- 
tic and restrictive taxation which cur- 
tails consumption would finance defense 
wholly on a pay-as-you-go basis. I fear 
that such taxation would interfere with 
the full use of our productive capaci- 


ties.” In other words, according to the 
President, insofar as taxes and private 
spending are concerned we are to go 
ahead on a_ business-as-usual basis. 
We'll stop up a few tax loopholes, but 
we'll do nothing to curtail consumption. 
We will show the world that we can 
have both guns and butter. 


Now let’s summarize: Our gov- 
ernment is going to spend during the 
next fiscal year, if present plans are 
realized, about $22,000,000,000, more 
than half of which, incidentally, will 
have to be borrowed. This spending will 
carry the American industrial system to 
the highest level of activity in our his- 
tory. With this higher level of activity, 
wages will go up, dividends will go up, 
farmers’ income will go up—in short, 
everyone, except those whose income is 
from bonds, trust funds, insurance poli- 
cies, and the like, will have more money 
to spend, since the President opposes 
new taxes which would curtail consump- 
tion. So they, too, will be in the mar- 
kets spending record amounts. 

That, in a word, is the forecast car- 
ried by the budget message. It is a per- 
fect picture of the positive requisites 
for inflation. If this program is car- 
ried out—if the government spends at 
such a rate as this without at the same 
time imposing “drastic and restrictive 
taxation which curtails consumption”— 
we are going to have higher prices and 
much higher prices, not within the next 
few weeks, and not even necessarily 
within the next few months. But the 
higher prices will come, and they will 
come with a force that it will not be 
possible to control. 

The Administration may be able to 
kid itself, and perhaps kid the public 
for a while, by slapping down the price 
of steel scrap, as it did a few days ago, 
and by holding the price of this and that 
other commodity in check. But in the 
long run these efforts will be of no avail. 
They will be comparable to pressing on 
an inflated rubber balloon. You can 
get one spot down but the rest rises 
just that much higher. With such a 
spending program as the President out- 
lines, it is imperative to have “drastic 
and restrictive” taxes. And the time to 
impose such taxes is when we spend the 
money, not after inflation is out of 
control, 
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Wilson of General Motors 


(Continued from Page 41) 

tice. After ten years with Westinghouse, 
he joined the Remy Electric Co., a GM 
subsidiary, as chief engineer and _ sales 
manager of the automobile division, be- 
coming a vice president of the parent com- 
pany in 1928. Now 50, the new president 
has a youthful face beneath snow-white 
hair and, like his predecessor, takes particu- 
lar interest in production and labor prob- 
lems. Announcement of his promotion 
brought congratulatory telegrams from 
two other Charles E. Wilsons, all unrelat- 
ed: the president of General Electric Co. 
and the vice president of Worthington 
Pump Co. (middle names of the Wilsons 
are: GM’s, Erwin; GE’s, Edward; Worth- 
ington’s, Eben). 


€ While GM gained a president, the affili- 
ated General Motors of Canada, Ltd., lost 
its vice president and general manager, 
Harry J. Carmichael, who resigned to as- 
sume a key post in the Dominion’s indus- 
trial mobilization, becoming in effect the 
Knudsen of Canada. 


{Directors of the White Rock Mineral 
Springs Co. elected A. E. Philips as presi- 
dent to sueceed R. C. Harrison, who re- 
signed. Holder of degrees from the Uni- 
versities of Tennessee and Florida, Philips 
started working for the Welch Grape Juice 
Co. during his college vacations and in 
subsequent years rose to vice president of 
the firm. After a term with Johnson & 
Johnson, he transferred to the Tea Garden 
Products Co. of San Francisco, manufac- 
turers of food specialties, where he had 
been general manager for the past seven 
years, 


‘Augustus Blagden, chairman of Blagden 
Brothers, Inc., air-conditioning and heat- 
ing firm of New York, was elected presi- 








For a stronger, 


more closely knif nation 


Air TRAVEL, the miracle of yesterday, 
is today an integral part of our national 
life. From the handful of passengers 
and few thousand letters of a decade 
ago, the airlines of the nation have 
progressed through healthy competi- 
tion to the point where this year they 
will carry 3,750,000 passengers... 
billions of air mail letters... and 
millions of pounds of air express. 
This swifter movement of men and 
merchandise ... this tremendous 
acceleration of industrial tempo . . . is 
of incalculable value to the nation in 
times like these. Along United’s Main 
Line Airway, for example, lie many of 
the chief defense plants, the largest 
cities, the greatest productive areas of 


our country. And because United's 
big Mainliners help to erase both time 
and distance, busy executives are sav- 
ing priceless hours in getting vital 
things accomplished. 

As the nation’s first airline — and 
with the strategic central year-round 
route — United will continue to do its 
part toward making our country still 
stronger and more closely knit. 


UNITED 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


” 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


CENTRAL YEAR-ROUND ROUTE, COAST TO COAST 








NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 


MARCHANT 


SMASHES THE 


BOTTLE-NECK 
-.Of Figure-work 
Production! 

No Pre-Conditioning Necessary! 


No Change-Over from One Type 
of Problem to Another! 


So Simple, Anyone Can Operate It! 


Standardize on MARCHANT— and 
you'll break the “bottle-neck” in fig- 
ure production. No more delays... 
no slow-downs ...no jams. 


Instantly, and at will, you can inter- 
mingle addition, division, subtraction, 
multiplication — speeding and simpli- 
fying the big jobs as well as the little 
jobs of figuring. 


Your business, whether large, medium 
or small, can profit from MARCHANT'S 
simplicity of operation and top-speed 
performance on any and every kind 





of figure work. 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 
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dent of the Martin-Parry Corp. of York, 


Pa., manufacturers of drawn-metal prod- 
ucts and armaments, to succeed Frederick 
M. Small, who remains as chairman. 


| New vice presidents appointed last week 
included Arthur S. Barrows of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., E. Hugh Long of Sharp & 


Dohme, Inc., pharmaceutical manufactur- 


ers, and Matthew J. Casey of Ruthrauff 


& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency. 





Futures in Fashion 


The fall of Paris, which for four cen- 


turies had been the style center of the 


world, gave the American eagle an op- 
portunity to ruffle its feathers and try to 
establish New York City as style head- 
quarters (Newsweek, Sept. 16, 1940). 

To capitalize on this, the ten-year-old 
Fashion Group, Inc., whose 1,000 mem- 
bers are directly concerned with the crea- 
tion and marketing of style, enlisted the 
cooperation of. Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia’s Business Men’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Fashion Originators Guild, and 
selected specialty shops. 

Their six-month efforts crystallized last 
week in a gigantic two-day show at the 
Hotel Astor with emphasis on 100 per cent 
Americanism in design, creators, and ma- 
terials used. Even though seats sold for 
$10 and $15 apiece, 3,300 attended the 
spectacle—the largest of its kind ever held, 
both in number of items presented and 
persons involved in their creation. 

National defense was reflected in a 
definite trend toward feminized militarism, 
featuring the blue of the Navy—high- 
lighted with patriotic red and white—and 
a wide variety of green shades based on 
the forest green of the Marines. 

The climax was the selection of Jose- 
phine Caldwell, 22, blond Philadelphia 
model, as Miss Fashion Futures. A Phi 
Beta Kappa from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (class of *40), she is 5 feet 10, 
weighs 130 pounds, likes to swim and 
shoot—and is married. 


Banking to Music 


A pace-setter in the banking industry’s 
trend toward more humanized public re- 
lations has been John M. Yost, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Pike- 
ville, a Kentucky coal town. 

Gradually overcoming the skepticism 
of his senior associates, Yost over the 
past decade has made these additions to 
the bank’s resources: an electric organ 
with chimes, a radio-phonograph, a pub- 
lic-address system, a refrigerator stocked 
with soft drinks, two diminutive page 
boys, a pair of canaries, and a 2-acre flower 
garden. Each morning the employes gather 
for a half hour of music, Scripture read- 
ings, or current-events discussions. During 
the day they play everything from Irving 
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Berlin to Bach on the phonograph. In 
addition, chimes and concerts by the staff 
pookkeeper-organist are occasionally broad- 
cast over a 2-mile radius from a roof loud- 
geaker. In season, the lobby is banked 
with flowers, and each family in town gets 
at least one floral tribute annually from 
the institution. 

This week the bank’s annual report con- 
frmed what its stockholders have happily 
earned: these promotional high jinks, to- 
gether with a progressive loan policy, are 
good business. Deposits are up $100,000 
over last year and earnings continue to 
gain, securing the 6 per cent dividend paid 
since 1934 (except 1938’s 3 per cent). And 
total assets have grown by more than one- 
third since 1929 to $2,322,688.29. 








Axis Slickers 


Salesmen for American Firms 


in Latin America Dupe Bosses 


Navi and Fascist propaganda in South 
America has long been common knowledge, 
but in recent months such activities have 
taken on a new and more serious aspect as 
a result of reports that they were being 
partly financed with American funds. Thus, 
in November and December, a weekly 
trade journal, Export Trade and Shipper, 
carried articles by Walter R. Bickford, its 
managing editor, and by Guillermo Gutier- 
rez, director of the Bolivian newspaper, La 
Razon, charging that the Latin-American 
sales agents of some United States firms 
were contributing to the Nazi cause part 
of the profits they earned on American- 
made products. 

Last week this situation was officially 
confirmed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Re- 
lations between the American Republics, 
who made public the findings of a mission 
headed by Percy L. Douglas, on leave of 
absence from the Otis Elevator Co., which 
were based on a survey of eighteen coun- 
tres south of the Rio Grande. 

The firms and individuals representing 
United States companies in those nations, 
Rockefeller said, often use the American 
concerns’ advertising appropriations “to 
loree newspapers and, in some instances, 
radio stations to adopt anti-American edi- 
torial policies.” Moreover, through their 
comnections in this country they obtain 
‘confidential trade information which is 
made available to anti-American powers.” 
Anumber of their officers and employes are 
‘Oficials” of those powers (presumably, 
consular agents) . 

While Rockefeller directed his criticism 
tt only a small proportion of the 1,100 
American firms doing business south of our 
border, he emphasized that the number 
vas large enough to be serious. In most 
tases the companies are unaware of their 











The Vitalis “60-Second Workout” 
helps the success of every 
fellow who still has hair! 








































The Vitalis ‘60-Second Workout" 


























50 seconds 
to Rub 


Vitalis with massage wakes up your 
scalp circulation—needed oil is sup- 
plied—hair looks alive. 























— men know the fellow who 
“looks well” gets attention fast. Ap- 
pearance in this age is your passport to 
success. Socially or in business, well- 
groomed hair counts plenty in your favor. 

So pay attention to the grooming of 
your hair. It’s so easy to acquire that 
trim, successful look with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout”. 

Massage Vitalis onto your scalp. 
Sluggish circulation is awakened. As 
the pure vegetable oils of Vitalis supple- 
ment the natural scalp oils, your hair 


VITALIS 





begins to look alive! When you comb 
it, it stays in place but without that 
“patent-leather” look. See the differ- 
ence one vigorous Vitalis grooming 
can make in your appearance. 


But that’s not all. Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout” routs loose 
dandruff—helps prevent excessive fall- 
ing hair—helps 
you keep your 
hair. So get a 
bottle of Vitalis 
today. 


Helps keep your hair healthy and hondsoue 













HELP! 


IN NEW JERSEY 
for the manufac- 
turer looking for 
SKILLED LABOR 


* THANKS to wholehearted 
cooperation of New Jersey's 
famous vocational schools with 
the national defense program, 
there is no acute shortage of 
labor in this state. A recent sur- 
vey disclosed there were 279 
highly skilled machinists seeking 
immediate employment. And 
165 skilled welders! What's 
more, additional hundreds 3 of 
high type workmen are being 
graduated monthly. 
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* A constant supply of 175 
different types of skilled labor 
is but one of many basic eco- 
nomic advantages which give 
manufacturers located in New 
Jersey areal“competitive edge. 
For example — unrivalled 
transportation facilities... 
are afforded by the 14 railroads 
in the state, together with 500 
miles of deep sea waterways 
and over 17,000 miles of im- 
proved highways. 


* If you plan to move or de- 
centralize your operations, find 
out what a New Jersey location 
can offer you: low cost land... 
moderate power rates .. . free- 
dom from state income taxes, 
either corporate or individual 
...nearness to important sources 
of raw materials. For free book- 
let, write Dept.N3, New Jersey 
Council, State House, Trenton. 
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agents’ activities. The coordinator plans to 
get in touch with such firms and reveal 
the facts to them. 


Significance 


The United States companies were un- 
wittingly led to appoint the Nazis and 
Fascists as their regular sales agents 
against their long-term interests because 
the Axis agents, long experienced in hid- 
ing their real connections, frequently in- 
gratiated themselves with the American 
companies by exceptional sales perform- 
ance. Thus, when they are sent a consign- 
ment of goods, they do a quicker selling 
job than the firms’ existing representatives 
because they have a list of established cus- 
tomers whom they formerly supplied with 
European-made products. 

The problem should be easily solved be- 
cause Rockefeller has built up a list of 
South American concerns friendly to 
the United States to which American 
corporations can transfer their business, 
or in some cases they may prefer to 
open their own offices in key Latin- 
American cities. 








Prizes for Workmen 


Last September C. Donald Dallas, pres- 
ident of the fabricating firm of Revere 
Copper & Brass (founded in 1801 by Paul 
Revere) and author of “You and Your 
Money” (Newsweek, March 13, 1939), 
advocated modifying the 4-cent tariff on 
copper to let in some foreign metal so 
that heavy preparedness requirements 
would not push prices above the 12 cents 
a pound favored by the Defense Commis- 
sion. Later his basic suggestion was adopt- 
ed: the government itself on Dec. 19 
bought 100,000 tons of Latin-American 
copper at 10 cents, avoiding tariffs, and 
will put it on our market—if not used in 
arsenals—at 12 cents. 

Last week, in full-page newspaper ads, 
Dallas pioneered another defense proposal, 
this time concerned not with material re- 
sources but with “this country’s greatest 
overlooked asset—the inventive skill and 
ingenuity of American workmen.” His 
company is establishing a $10,000 “Nobel 
Prize” open only to wage earners in the 
metal industries. Divided into a $5,000 
first and eight lesser prizes, the Revere 
Award will recognize inventions, improve- 
ments, or ideas that in the opinion of an 
expert jury contribute most to speeding up 
the preparedness program. 





Week in Business 


Suerte: The United States Lines’ 
flagship America steamed into New York 
Harbor wearing a magnetic-mine-resisting 
belt. Installed as “a precautionary mea- 
sure” on naval orders, its cables—covered 





by canvas and shielded by a steel hood— 
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The America’s new anti-mine belt 


are mostly concealed in the scuppers or 
gutters of the decks, differing from the 
British de Gaussing girdle of cables which 
are entirely outside a ship hull . . . The 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. announced that it would construct 25 
of the 200 standardized freighters included 
in the President’s new program (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 13) at a new yard in Wilming- 
ton, N.C. . . . A Norwegian-American 
combine headed by Alfred Holter, Nor- 
wegian shipping magnate, purchased the 
old Groton Iron Works at Groton, Conn., 
to start a $20,000,000 shipbuilding pro- 
gram for the British-Norwegian merchant 
fleet. 


Mercers: Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 
Ltd., which in its last fiscal year had sales 
in excess of $100,000,000, announced the 
purchase of three additional firms, along 
with their assets and trade marks: Browne 
Vintners Co., Hunter Baltimore Rye Dis- 
tillery, and Wilson Distilling Co. This adds 
to the Distillers-Seagrams line not only 
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well-known products as White Horse 
Scotch, Cointreau, Peiper Heidsieck cham- 
pagne, and Remy Martin cognac . . . Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., primarily a manufacturer 
of soda fountains and carbonic gas, added 
to its industrial-gas division by acquiring 
the Independent Oxygen Co. of Cincin- 
nati and Wall Chemicals, Ltd., of Canada, 
the latter a producer of oxygen and acety- 
Jene gas. 


Tuaw: Dependent on remittances from 
its vast interests abroad, International Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph has been getting into 
an increasingly difficult cash position as the 
spread of the war multiplied exchange re- 
strictions. A heavy blow was the virtual 
loss of revenue from its big Societatea 
Anonima Romana de Telefoane, which 
controls the telephone business in much- 
occupied Rumania. Meanwhile, extensive 
Rumanian dollar balances have been froz- 
en here by Presidential decree since Octo- 
ber. Last week, following long negotia- 
tions, IT&T sold its endangered subsidi- 
ary to the Bank of Rumania and the 
Treasury released $13,500,000 of Rumani- 
an funds to pay for it. Leslie Gould, New 
York Journal and American columnist, 
thereupon pointedly suggested that as 
an agency to protect investors the 
SEC might well attempt to make such 
a deal for American holders of Ru- 
manian dollar bonds rather than “raising 
all the dust about multiple trading and 
such things.” 


Fatse ALarM: Harm Drewes, a plant- 
breeding expert, predicted before a New 
Jersey growers organization that there 
would be a spinach shortage next year be- 
cause of the fate of the Netherlands, source 
of 90 per cent of our seed for the contro- 
versial, body-building vegetable. But De- 
partment of Agriculture horticulturists cast 
cold water on hopes thus aroused, declar- 
ing grimly that American seedmen will be 
able to grow enough seed by 1942—al- 
though prices may rise a bit. 


Business Notes: Revealing that Fiber- 
glas prices would be cut 15 per cent on 
Jan. 15, Games Slayter, vice president of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., told the 
American Association of Textile Technol- 
ogists that sewing thread made of very fine 
Fiberglas would soon be in commercial 
production . . . The Hotels Statler Co. an- 
nounced plans for their eighth Statler—a 
new 1,000 room, $8,500,000 structure to be 
built in Washington, D.C. The firm says 
it will contain the capital’s largest grand 
ballroom (2,000 diners) and will be the 
world’s biggest completely air-conditioned 
hotel .. . Howard C. Hopson was sentenced 
to five years on each of seventeen counts, 
with sentences to run concurrently, for 
loting Associated Gas & Electric of 
$20,000,000 (Newsweek, Jan. 13) and 
entered the Federal penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


Wilson’s and Hunter’s whisky but also such 
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Truck Operators in 100 Lines of Business use FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 






Almost every kind of a commodity—from soup to nuts—is being hauled at lower cost with Truck- 
Trailers. That’s because a truck can pull! three times as much in a Trailer as it can corry by itself. 
And tripling the payload of a truck means cutting something like 40% from hauling costs. 


A Truck-Trailer Operation 
Brings You These Advantages 
@ Savings In First Cost—A 1'-ton truck and Frue- 
hauf Trailer cost at least 30% less than a 3-ton 
truck. Not only do you save on initial cost but 
your replacement cost will be less and your de- 
preciation expense less for the smaller investment. 


@ Savings On Operating And Upkeep Costs 

You'll save on gas by using the smaller truck—as 
much as 30%. And you'll save on maintenance 
costs—as much as 35%. Upkeep cost on the Frue- 
hauf Trailer will be negligible since it will last ten 
years or more with little or no need for repairs. 


@ Another Source Of Savings 

With one truck you can handle several Fruehauf 
Trailers. The load-carrying Trailer is quickly de- 
tachable from the truck, which enables you to 
simply leave one or more Trailers to be loaded 
or unloaded while the truck is kept almost con- 
stantly at work pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


FRUCHAUF TRAILERS 


Engine Crt Jue varyporatt aon 


@ Easy To Get Around—A Truck-Trailer is far 
easier to handle than a big load-carrying truck. 
That's because it is “hinged-in-the-middle”, per- 
mitting the rear truck wheels to cut in on turns. In 
city traffic, in narrow alleys and cramped quarters, 
drivers find Truck-Trailers unusually flexible, 
Write for booklet “Executive Thinking™. It gives 
facts about the Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities 
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Armstrong Waits to Crash Stop Sign Named Zivic 
as Nova Makes Green Light on the Comeback Road 


Out of the hospital but still reeking of 
jodoform, two of ringdom’s favorite sons 
—Lou Nova and Henry Armstrong—are 
hitting the comeback trail, lending an Old 
Home Week touch to Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on two Friday nights 
in a row. 

The lights went out for the 25-year-old 
Nova on the night of Sept. 15, 1939, in the 
Municipal Stadium, Philadelphia. Buffet- 
ed with everything but the ring posts by 
Tony Galento, the California heavyweight 
was the victim of a technical knockout in 
the fourteenth round. After several days 
in a local hospital, he dropped from sight 
—a forgotten man of boxing. 


hon 


Before that fateful evening, Nova had 
beeri a highly regarded contender for Joe 
Louis’ title. He had taken a clear-cut deci- 
sion from Tommy Farr and battered Max 
Baer to an eleventh-round technical K.O. 
The future was bright; he had youth, 
strength, and one of the most amazing 
cases of self-confidence since Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Furthermore, he had color. A strange 
combination of the serious and the wacky, 
Nova had a mind which, despite college 
training, grasped at such things as food 
fadism and Yoga. Training for the Baer 
fight, he delighted sports writers by liv- 
ing in a combination country club and 


The new Nova: California heavyweight (left) battered Pat Comiskey 
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menagerie run by one Dr. Pierre Bernard, 


known to his fellow mystics as Oom the 
Omnipotent. Oom taught Nova to spend 
his evenings repeating “I can win” (as 
though he needed it!) and to tie himself 
into assorted knots. 

These were nothing to the knots Galen. 
to tied him into that September night, 
and even such perennial optimists as Pro. 
moter Mike Jacobs pronounced him 
through with the ring. Nova went West, 
fell seriously ill, and was _ hospitalized. 
The ailment—diagnosed as an infection 
of the blood stream—peeled 20 pounds 
from his frame before yielding to treat- 
ment. Nova went back into training last 
spring, but he remained a question mark 
until he stepped into the Garden ring last 
Friday night to fight Patrick Edward 
Comiskey, a 20-year-old Irishman from 
Paterson, N. J. 

In ten rounds, Nova came all the way 
back—to the position of No. 1 contender 
for the heavyweight title. Punching with 
rare precision, he hammered the dead- 
game youngster almost at will; at the 
opening of every round it seemed that 
Comiskey was the man for whom the bell 
tolled, and had the bout gone a few sec- 
onds longer Nova might have sent the 
hard Hibernian into hibernation. As it 
was, he floored Comiskey for a count of 
nine. 

Henry Armstrong’s attempted come- 
back this week is a more difficult matter. 
Veteran of 120 fights over the past nine 
years, the stocky 28-year-old Negro—who 
has held the featherweight, lightweight, 
and welterweight titles—dropped the wel- 
ter crown to Fritzie Zivie Oct. 4, as Zivie 
blinded the veteran by opening cuts in his 
badly scarred eyelids. Eleven days later, 
Dr. Alexander Schiff cut away the scar 
tissue and pronounced the perpetual-mo- 
tion man ready to move again. He does 
on Jan. 17 against Zivic in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Armstrong’s trouble with Zivic is large- 
ly a matter of style. Aggressive to the nth 
degree—a quality that won him the Ed- 
ward J. Neil Memorial Trophy of the 
Boxing Writers Association of New York 
last week—Armstrong is willing to take 
anything an opponent can throw as he 
bores in, snorting savagely through his 
flattened nose like a bulldog with the 
heaves. But being close to Zivic is no envi- 
able position, for the latter’s infighting 
style combines the better features of those 
of the tomcat and the orangutan. A mas- 
ter at hold-and-hit, Zivic is also a handy 
man with his thumbs—which has brought 
warning from Henry’s brother (his train- 
er) that any thumb-in-the-eye stuff in thus 
fight will earn Zivic a bash on the skull 
with a bottle. 

However the fight goes, Armstrong is 
nearly ready to quit the ring, as he threat- 
ened to do late in 1939. A man who will 
achieve eternal fame in ring legend, lhe 
needs a little more cash to add to a smail 
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Life begins with 


VITAMINS 
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Vitamins are “Sparks of Life’’... one of the great blessings of 
our age ... essential to vitality, nerves, appetite, good skin, eyes and hair. 
Naturally you want to be a success in this busy, busy world. But if you lack 
vitamins you can't look your best, feel your best, be at your best. 

So don't go through life feeling under par and not knowing why —like 
millions of others. Be scientific! Take multiple-active VITAMINS Plus—to be 
sure ... to be sure you're getting all these vitamins: A, B, C, D and G...to 
be sure you're getting 20,000 Int. Units of Vitamin A... to be sure you're 
getting 600 Sherman Units of important Vitamin B; ... to be sure you're 
getting high potency Vitamins C, D and G ... to be sure of the added pro- 


tection of liver concentrate and iron. 


But remember, all vitamin preparations are not the same. It’s not the cap- 


sule's size, it’s the vitamin units inside that count. Discover the difference! Take 
VITAMINS Plus—to be sure! At drug and dept. stores—72 capsules—$2.75 
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VITAMIN “A” helps build 
resistance against COLDS 
If you lack vitamin A you are more 
susceptible to colds. VITAMINS Plus 
contains (in addition to other essen- 
tial vitamins) 20,000 Int. Units of 
vitamin A... double the content of 


the average vitamin product. 
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VITAMINS PLUS, INC, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y.C. 


[7] Herewith is $1.50 for the Special Size Vitomins Plus (36 copsules) 
[Pease send booklet “Life Begins With Vitamins Plus” | 
C) Send my Vitamins Plus (0.0. 
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P rowing from one baseball office 
to another this winter, your agent has 
detected a strange and perhaps sinister 
turn of events. The following state- 
ments were culled in the American 
League. What is wrong about them, 
and I don’t mean grammatically? I 
quote: 

Edward G. Barrow, New York Yan- 
kees—‘“It looks like us or Cleveland for 
the 1941 pennant.” 

Roger Peckinpaugh, Cleveland In- 
dians—“I think we'll beat out the 
Yankees and win the pennant.” 

Joe Cronin, Boston Red Sox—*We'll 
give Cleveland and New York a real 
tussle for that pennant.” 

James Dykes, Chicago White Sox— 
“We ought to be up in the first division, 
all right.” 

Clark Griffith, Washington—‘Our 
club is improved, and we ought to get 
up there in that first division.” 

Fred Haney, St. Louis Browns— 
“We'll do better this time.” 

Connie Mack, Philadelphia Athletics 
—*“Our club is improved, and will cer- 
tainly do better.” 


Tiere is only one conclusion to be 
drawn from this sort of prattle. The 
Detroit Tigers, who won the American 
League pennant last year, are either 
dead or missing, and the sooner the 
police get to work on the case, the bet- 
ter. 

Any bookmaker can remember sea- 
sons when last year’s pennant winner 
was not favored to repeat, but no win- 
ner was ever so completely forgotten or 
sponged from the reckoning as the 
Tigers. To hear the boys tell it, there 
will be five teams in the first division 
this year. The Browns and the Athlet- 
ics will each improve sharply, leaving 
seventh and eighth places available to 
the Tigers, if the Tigers can be found. 

As a matter of fact, this viewpoint 
began to set in as soon as the last 
World Series ended. There was a sort 
of general weariness about the Detroit 
club. Almost all the key jobs were 
manned by toothless gaffers of more 
than 30. Then somebody remembered 
the league rule, “no trades for the 
champions,” and the run was on. 

“That cooks ’em,” said the best peo- 
ple. “If they don’t repeal that rule in 
December, the Tigers are through.” 


Lost, Strayed, or Shackled 


by JOHN LARDNER 





They didn’t repeal the rule, with the 
result that practically every other club 
in the league—see above—began to 
print World Series tickets for 1941. It 
looks as though Clark Griffith, the vul- 
pine statesman who fathered the no- 
trade rule, wrought well and skillfully. 
He beat the Yankees out of the 1940 
pennant with that rule, and now he ap- 
pears to have salted the tails of the 
Tigers. 

The Tigers can draw from their farms, 
but their farms are by no means teem- 
ing with produce. Hank Greenberg, 
their star, is in the path of the draft. 
Gehringer and Bartell, the second-base 
combination, is creaky, and Mike Hig- 
gins wheezes a little at third. Half of 
the regular pitching staff, Bridges and 
Rowe, showed signs of wear in the 
World Series. The great Buck Newsom 
is 32. 

Meanwhile the Cleveland Indians, 
free to deal in their own league, lost no 
time in trading for a powerful right- 
handed hitting outfielder, Gerald Walk- 
er. The Red Sox at the same time re- 
paired a bad leak in the catching de- 
partment with Frankie Pytlak. 

It’s interesting to note that the Yanks 
of 1941 may be a brand-new team en- 
tirely, thanks to trades and farm stuff. 
Last year they banked on the following 
line-up: Dahlgren, 1b.; Gordon, 2b; 
Crosetti, ss.; Rolfe, 3b.; Selkirk, Di- 
Maggio, and Keller, outfielders; and 
Dickey, c. Ruffing, Pearson, Hadley, 
Gomez, and Murphy were still main- 
stays of the pitching staff. 

It’s barely possible—just a specula- 
tion, but worth considering—that the 
Yankees will lead with this hand in 
1941: McQuinn, 1b.; Gordon, 2b.; Riz- 
zuto, ss.; Travis, 3b.; Holmes, DiMag- 
gio, and Keller, outfielders; Rosar, c.; 
and Bonham, Breuer, Russo, Sundra, 
Leonard, and Peek, pitchers. If 
they don’t deal for Cecil Travis and 
Dutch Leonard and George McQuinn, 
the change may still be radical, with 
Sturm playing the first base, Priddy 
playing second, and Gordon switching 
to third. 


In short, the challengers are throw- 
ing in fresh troops on every front, and 
Detroit’s position is most embarrassing 
— if there is a Detroit team. You can’t 
prove it by anyone else in the league. 
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Publicity Puss: Strato Lizzie 
—who works for TWA, has flown 
thousands of miles, and has won siz 
show awards—got lost just before 
the annual Atlantic Cat Show in 
New York last week. Finder please 
return the missing mouser to any 
airlines office. P.S. She’s a he. 





fortune in annuities. Then he'll be ready 
to take life easy and do what he always 
has wanted to do: write poetry. 





Show Boats 


High and dry on the concrete beaches 
of Grand Central Palace in New York 
City, a fleet of 114 boats by 26 manv- 
facturers is drawing shoals of sportsmen 
from all over the Eastern Seaboard to the 
36th Annual National Motor Boat Show, 
running from Jan. 10 to 18. 

The flagship of the cruiser armada is 
Elco’s luxurious 57-footer, which anyone 
may have for $40,000. Richardson points 
with pride to two new models, 31 and 37 
feet over-all, costing respectively $3,800 
and $7,700. The 31-footer is the company’s 
first stock model with a V drive, permitting 
placement of the engine far aft. Chris- 
Craft’s new 23-foot express cruiser—speeds 
from 23 to 28 miles an hour, prices from 
$1,595—is a show hit. Gar Wood’s exhibit 
of ten craft is the largest in the show, 
while Matthews, Owens, and Wheeler show 
one cruiser apiece. The latter firm explains 
that most of its production facilities— 
like those of many of the above firms— 
are busy on Navy orders. 

The stand-out of the engine field is the 
new Sterling Admiral, a squat chunk of 
metal weighing 4,200 pounds. Its twelve 
V’d cylinders turn out 1,200 horsepower, 
and it is being rush-produced for the 
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yedy United States and British mosquito 
sts. Lf you wanted one—and could get 
jivery—it would cost you $30,000. 
In the outboard field Evinrude has a 
guple of new reversing models; Johnson 
ntinues to specialize in lighter motors, 
nd Mercury—a small firm in its second 
~r—has a built-in starter recoil work- 
ing with a magnet instead of the usual 
ing. On the Mercury blocks at Cedar- 
jug, Wis., but not ready for the show, 
sa real innovation: the first alternate-fir- 
ng four-in-line—built without a flywheel 
weighted crankshaft does the trick) . 
















Sport Squibs 
Defending his world three-cushion bil- 
jards championship in a challenge match 
in Chicago last week, 53-year-old Willie 
Hoppe routed Jake Schaefer, his chal- 
jnger, for five straight blocks when influ- 
asa, part of a nationwide epidemic (see 
mge 61), tripped up the champ and 
forced him to retire in the final block. The 
fu developed into pneumonia and his phy- 
ican, Dr. Edward Addenbrooke, ex- 
jlained: “Hoppe was so intent on com- 
jleting this match he played . . . with a 
temperature of 104 degrees. He has been 
ilfor three days, but refused to quit.” 


In the waters north and south of Miami 
Beach from Port Everglades to Marathon 
Key, including the Bahamian Islands of 
(at Cay and Bimini and most of the Ever- 
dades fresh waters, more than 225,000 
fsherfolk will drop lines in a 99-day com- 
xtition for 600 prizes in the sixth annual 
Metropolitan Miami Fishing Tournament, 
vhich began Jan. 12. Two new awards: 
the Duke of Windsor Cup for the largest 
digible gamefish caught out of Cat Cay 
or Bimini, and a “Tough Luck Trophy” for 
the angler who claims his was the largest 
me that got away. 


At the end of the ninth hole in the Oak- 
hnd (Calif.) Open golf tournament, Ed 
(liver, the pro whose too-early start in the 
fnal round of the National Open cost him 
achance in the title play-off (NEWSWEEK, 
je 17, 1940), received orders to report 
jn. 15 in Wilmington, Del., for Army 
duty. With a curt “I'll see all you fellows 
hter,” the 24-year-old “Porky” (he weighs 
2) left the field and headed East ... 
hhnny Bulla squelched rumors that he had 
wed a 35-cent ball in winning the Los An- 
tles Open early last week—the ball he 
wed, the Golden Crown, sells for 45 cents. 


‘Ih the Eastern States amateur figure- 
ating championships at Rye, N. Y., 
Charlotte Walther of New York cut the 
best crystal capers for the women’s senior 
lil, and 12-year-old Dorothy Goos, who 
lok up the sport after watching Sonja 
Henie, skated off with the junior honors. 
lh the men’s divisions, Dick More of Buf- 
lo topped all juniors, while lack of en- 
tants canceled the senior competition. 















Spring house, ever 70 years old, 
5 at Old Crow Distillery, in which 
is original limestohe spring used 


> fe . by founder James Crow. The water 
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Bourbon or Rye * Kentucky Straight Whiskey 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


100 Proof 

















MAKES NOSE 
FEEL CLEARER 
IN SECONDS! 


WHEN A COLD, dust or bad air stuffs up 
your nose, it’s mighty nice to have the 
new Vicks Inhaler in your pocket or 
purse. Because it’s packed with EFFECTIVE 
MEDICATION that makes the nose feel 
clearer in a few quick “whiffs.” 

Already tens of thousands of folks are 
carrying the new Vicks Inhaler around 
with them ready to use whenever needed. 
Benefit by their experience and enjoy the 
greater breathing comfort you get with 
the handy... 


WEWICKS 
INHALER 


Developed by the Makers of Vicks VapoRub 



























































BOX-CAR-DOOR| 
OPENER 























Prying, shoving ,““gang-muscle”’ methods are 
dangerous — and waste time. ONE MAN 
easily opens and closes stubbornest box-car 
doors with Monarch — the amazingly effi- 
cient, lifetime tool all shippers need. Write 
today — on your business letterhead — for 
ten-day riskless trial. Address Dep’t B— 


The MINING. SAFETY DEVICE CO., Bowersten, Chie 





“WHO SAID 
GOOD BLADES 
HAVE TO BE 

WiGh PRICED ? 


Marlin shavers say: 
"We get more and better 
shaves for less money!” 


DOUBLE EDGE 


20 "25. 


Single Edge 15 for25¢ 


Guaranteed by Marlin Firearms Co.—Fine Guns Since 1870. 
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MUSIC Hamburg Opera. Between 1901 and 19j9 orded 3 
Walter made musical history as maestryfimrds . al 
at the Vienna State ra. In 1913 he be. fmpyusical V 
Bruno Walter Opens a Season came director of the ate Opera, we vel of t 
he remained for a decade (he was exempt. fagpst-rate. 
ed from military service during the las fm “Often. 
‘ war as indispensable in this post). ily com 
Intermittently for 30 years up to 1938, 1925 until a Menetihiiens ge sage 4 wept 
Bruno Walter conducted the 99-year-old Toscanini, the guiding spirit of the annually of | 
Vienna Philharmonic. This week the Ber- summer music festival in Mozart’s natiyeimmphony, N 
lin-born maestro takes over the baton of = gap hur g. incted £0 
the 99-year-old New York Philharmonic- One of the world’s half-dozen greatest Mimiht day 
Symphony (America’s oldest), for a SerleS conductors (the others are Toscanini arg of cl 
of fourteen rieysacer during John Barbirol- Furtwingler, Koussevitzky, Beecham, and {aPath¢tia 
li's midwinter vacation. Stokowski), the gray-haired majestic my. fe used t! 
Walter’s New York season not only sician has borne his share of the world’s favorite, 
marks a return engagement (until five  jecent woes. Driven by intrigue and pre. pl Ste 
years ago he had been guest conductor of Hitler anti-Semitism from Bavaria to Ber. (MYouth O 
the Philharmonic for several seasons) but lin, in five years he transformed Berlin's MMhmbia 
also several firsts for the veteran musi- second-rate opera into one of Europe's 50). 
cian: this week, with the orchestra, he first-rank houses. Then, driven from Ber- 
makes his first American recordings (for Jin by the Nazis, he lived and conducted 
Columbia) and next month appears for jy Vienna four vears more. 
the first time as guest conductor at the Now a “refugee” three times over, Wal- 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. At the ter and his wife and daughter are in this 
Met, Walter, who in 1924 became the first country for an indefinite stay. He has no ] 
German to conduct at London’s Covent — ;yegular orchestral or opera post here (pre- 
Garden after the last war, will direct his ferring guest appearances), nor even a Once 
first opera in English—Smetana’s “Bar- permanent home (his “things” are in af choots 
tered Bride,” with the Czech soprano Jar- rented house in Switzerland). “But I am 
mila Novotna—and Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” never homesick,” he explains with grave Only 
with Mme. Kirsten Flagstad, as well as dignity, “because my home is in music,” IMgproducec 
the “Don Giovanni” of his beloved Mo- tin’s OUT 
zart. fessions 
Born Bruno Walter Schlesinger 64 years RECORD WEEK Itical re 
ago, the son of a poor German-Jewish Jan V 
shopkeeper, the conductor was a prodigy Usually described as a tone poem, Mj, high 
pianist at 9. He abandoned public appear- Richard Strauss’ Don Qurxors is really a Bi pitler’s 
ances for further study until he was 18, concerto for ‘cello and orchestra. Eugene HM jpantifu 
when the composer Gustav Mahler got Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Hii tured ar 
him a job as assistant conductor of the Emanuel Feuermann (at the ’cello) have Hi jx; hee: 
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of Firsts as Guest Conductor 


—— 


Newsweek by Pat Terry rer— 


Bruno Walter returns as guest conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony fe, on 
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ded it for Victor (five 12-inch rec- 
is in album, $5.50). It is, of course, a 
sical version of Cervantes’ celebrated 
wel of the same name. The recording is 
rrst-rate. 

“Often, during my travels, I was men- 
ly composing my Symphony, and wept, 
i wept,” wrote Tchaikovsky propheti- 
uly of his last and most popular Sym- 
shony, No. 6 1n B Minor, which he con- 
icted for its first performance anywhere 













atest might days before he died in St. Peters- 
nini, burg of cholera, Nov. 6, 1893. Subtitled the 





Pathétique” (which meant “suffering” as 
he used the word) , this was the composer’s 
favorite, aS it remains the public’s. Leo- 
pre- fimpold Stokowski and his All-American 
Ber. fVouth Orchestra have recorded it for Co- 
lin’s Mmbia (six 12-inch records in album, 
ype’s BARS6.50) . 
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: no Reform of a German Red: 
» a@gonce Communist Trigger Man 
2 aM Shoots Back in Autobiography 


ave Only the twentieth century could have 
ic.” Ma poduced an autobiography like Jan Val- 
tin’s Our OF THE Nicurt, the terrifying con- 
fesions of a janissary of the savage po- 
litical religion—Communism. 

Jan Valtin is today a fugitive in Amer- 
ia, high on the death lists of Stalin’s and 
Hitler’s murderous agents. He has lost his 
beautiful and talented wife (who was tor- 
tured and died in a Nazi camp); his son 
hs been taken as a ward of the Reich. 
He stands, at 37, as dispossessed as when 
he roamed the streets of wartime Ham- 
burg, a half-starved wild boy of the Ger- 
man workers’ revolution. He has lost the 
motivating purpose that sent him to all 
parts of the world on revolutionary mis- 
sons for the Comintern, organizing a 
strike here, sabotaging a strike there—de- 
pnding on the Moscow party line—and 
tacking down fellow comrades who’d de- 
vated from the gospel according to Mos- 
cow, 
When he joined the Communists, in 
those desperate days of the mutiny in the 
Kaiser’s navy, Valtin saw in their program 
the great answer to the suffering of the 
workers of the world. To this good-looking 
young seaman and to his comrades in con- 
caled arms; the party could do no wrong; 
they were ready to (and did) steal, mur- 
det, and betray their dearest friends in 
the cause of world revolution. They trusted 
to one, least of all each other. 

Valtin quit the Communists when he 
fond that he was being used as a pawn 
Man interparty struggle for power. (The 

Y Way one can quit is to escape.) But 

had misgivings earlier in his ca- 
rer—and had stilled them; why should 
he, one of the disinherited of the earth, 
































You'd think it was INVENTED 


especially £or INVENTORY! 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN DO THE 
WHOLE JOB ON ONE MACHINE...THIS MACHINE! 





4@ EVERY CALCULATION IDENTIFIED 


by part number, item number, etc. 


@ A PRINTED LIST and SUB-TOTAL 


of the individual units on hand... each 
listing represents a separate bin. 








@ TOTAL UNITS ARE CONVERTED 
into grosses, pounds, packages, reams, 
cases, etc.(in this case,into dozens)...this 

calculation is done AUTOMATICALLY. 


i: TOTAL COSTS ARE COMPUTED 


multiplying cost per dozen ($2.16) 
by the number of dozen (188) print- 
ed by the previous calculation. 


In short... A PERMANENT, PRINTED RECORD for each item 
to be inventoried ...ONE unbroken calculation performed 
by ONE operator ...on ONE machine, with accuracy auto- 
matically assured. Remington Rand’s new Printing Calcu- 
lator is the only machine which can do the COMPLETE 
inventory calculating job... Because it combines listing, 
adding and subtracting facilities with the convenience of 
printed multiplication and 
printed automatic division, peel ont 





JUST FOR INVENTORY? 


No indeed! The Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job in thousands 
of businesses, wherever there is 
figuring to be done. Mark-ups, 
discounts, estimates, payrolls, in- 
voice checking, costs, deprecia- 
tion. See it demonstrated today at 
your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Or write Remington Rand 


Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
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ton Rand “Accounting Machines. . . Kardex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and 
Reming CAN FURNISH Loose-Leat Devices ... Photographic Records Equipment . . . and other Precision Products p the 
AYTEACTITGEL TTT EE famous Remington Rond Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices in 517 Cithos: 








GREATEST ‘VARIETY 


NGEST FLEET 


Right you are 
when you begin 
your winter vaca- 
tion aboard a Coast 
Line train! You're 
right because you 
have selected 
‘- Dee delightful modern 
transportation exactly syited to your needs 
—for here is the greatest variety of 
through-car service. You're right because 
this great fleet of 8 fine trains daily this 
season will feature 22 new Diesel-electric 
locomotive units, the world’s only recrea- 
tion-entertainment cars, reserved reclin- 
ing seats and tavern-lounge cars for coach 
passengers. So start your Florida vacation 
right. Go via Coast Line—the right way 
for swift, luxurious travel at low cost. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 





RAILROAD 


"fhe only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 
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pay lip service to “bourgeois morality”? 
Once he navigated a ship, built in Ger- 
many for the Soviets, to Murmansk (Val- 
tin is one of the few Communists outside 
Russia to hold his master’s papers). In 
that port he saw workers of the Soviet 
paradise living and working like slaves, 
driven by corrupt and drunken bureau- 
crats, and ordered around like cattle by 
OGPU functionaries. He forced down his 
rising doubts, however; no price could be 
too high for an end that would benefit all 
humanity. 

In 1926, Valtin came to the American 
West Coast after completing an assign- 
ment in the Far East. In San Francisco, 
a Comintern superior gave him the name 
and description of a local “traitor” to the 
USS.R. and ordered Valtin to liquidate 
him. The German botched the job, was 
arrested and sentenced to San Quentin 
prison for attempted murder. It was dur- 
ing his three years in San Quentin, part 
of which he spent as prison librarian, that 
he developed his powerful native gift as 
a writer. 

The principal American Communists 
Valtin knew were George Mink, an un- 
savory character (even to his party com- 
rades) who was an OGPU trigger man and, 
later, says Valtin, a Communist chief of the 
American waterfront with Joseph Curran 
and Harry Hynes. The other was the 
Negro James W. Ford, “the Communist 
party’s perennial candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Ford spent a 
brief time in Hamburg getting out in- 
flammatory literature used to stir up 
trouble among Negro workers in all parts 
of the world. “We regarded Ford as a ca- 
reerist, of no great courage and even less 
industry, but possessing an uncanny knack 
of wheedling close to those in charge of 
budgets . . . he detested danger.” 

“Out of the Night” must be the most 
damaging book ever written about the real 
revolutionists in the Communist move- 
ment (time and again, Valtin reports the 
contempt felt by case-hardened Comintern 
conspirators for the party intellectuals) . 
It is also, in the detailed descriptions of 
Valtin’s 40 months of torture in Gestapo 
prisons, one of the blackest indictments 
of Nazism ever penned. (Out or THE 
Niaat. 841 pages, 344,000 words. Alliance, 
New York. $3.50.) 


Ten Ranking U. S. Classics 


Asked to name ten classics of English 
literature, a critic would have a fairly 
simple task of making a list that would 
meet general agreement. The great are so 
great that he could—beginning with the 
King James Bible and Chaucer and com- 
ing down through Milton and Shake- 
speare—arrive at ten before the giants 
were out of stock. With American litera- 
ture, it’s a different matter; no two critics 


ever agree. 





For the past few months, the Heritag. 
Press, which issues fine illustrated edition; 
of great books, has been canvassing th. 
nation’s critics to get a consensus of oy; 
greatest classics. Out of 50 littératey,, 
questioned, 42 responded and the resyjt; 
were released this week. Here is the lig, 
in order of preference: 

1—Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
By Mark Twain (considered as one book), 

2—Moby Dick. By Herman Melville 

38—Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman, 
4—The Essays of Ralph Waldo Emer. 
son. 

5—Walden. By Henry David Thoreay. 

6—The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

7—The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

8—The Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 

9—The Prose Writings of Abraham Lin. 
coln. 

10—The Educai:on of Henry Adams, 





Bemelmans in Ecuador 


The oeuvre of Ludwig Bemelmans js 
growing; it now consists of four volumes of 
fancy-free reminiscence, each adorned by 
the author’s sly and doodling drawings, as 
well as several children’s books similarly jl. 
luminated. A new book is out this week, 
the fruit of three trips to South America, 
It is called Toe Donkey Insine. 

Quito, Ecuador, occupies most of the 
writer’s attention in this book because in 
that beautiful city he found most of the 
things peculiar to South America. There 





Acme 


Bemelmans, author-artist 


dogs go to church, houseowners paint land- 
scapes on their patios, and the altar boys 
are little Indians. It is a city of bells (it 
used to be said that Quito had a hundred 
churches and one bathtub) which sound 
like big alarm clocks rather than church 
bells. The town reminded Bemelmans of 
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Tunis and Bruges and of his native Inns- 
brick. Looking down from the volcano 
Pichincha, Quito “appears as if made of 
marzipan crawling with numberless black 
flies.” 

These stories touch on many things, on 
Quito bullfighting (a sad and sordid pro- 
cedure as here described), on Jewish ref- 
ugees who haunt German cafés, on remit- 
tance men, and the foreign diplomatic set. 
“Quito is a kind of penal colony for diplo- 
mats. In some cases they are banished to 
this high capital for minor indiscretions, al- 
coholism, badly conducted affairs of the 
heart or the state . . . This makes on the 
whole for a group of likable, outspoken, 
and refreshing people.” Then, as in all 
Bemelmania, there is a good deal about 
cooking and, even in a book about jungles, 
headwaiters occasionally creep into the 
text. 

The author even visited a prison in the 
mountains and was very nicely treated. 
He makes the country sound swell. (Tae 
Donkey Insmpe. 224 pages, 53,000 words. 
Viking, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Srruccte For JupiciaL SupREM- 
acy. By Robert H. Jackson. 361 pages, 
75,000 words. Appendix, index. Knopf. 
New York. $3. An interpretative history 
of the 1937 Supreme Court fight occasioned 
by President Roosevelt’s proposal to in- 
crease the number of Justices on the bench 
from nine to fifteen. By an ardent support- 
er of the President’s plan, now Attorney 
General of the United States. 


Nicut Over Europe. By Frederick L. 
Schuman. 600 pages, 227,000 words. Index. 
Knopf, New York. $3.50. Well-documented 
account and analysis of international di- 
plomacy in the war-year 1939-40, by a 
Williams College professor of government 
and author of the distinguished “Europe 
on the Eve.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Case or tHe Havuntep Brives. By 
William Du Bois. 299 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. The Baron sisters had singular 
ill luck with their fiancés: the men died on 
the eve of their weddings. When Jack 
Jordan, The Star’s ace reporter, saw Peg 
Baron’s bridegroom die at the altar, he 
started sleuthing and uncovered a neat 
series of murders. Fairly good. 


Taree Tuirps or A Guost. By Timothy 
Fuller. 233 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$2. The shooting of the honor guest inter- 
rupts the 150th anniversary celebration 
of a Boston bookstore, setting Jupiter 
Jones off on a merry chase for the mur- 
derer. His task is complicated by too many 
confessions. Full of readily identifiable lit- 
erary figures and well worth reading. 























No guest ever completely leaves 


When we bid you godspeed at our 
threshold, and your bags are carried 
down the St. Regis steps, you do not 
altogether leave the hotel. 


Part of you remains with the St. 
Regis. That is because we sincerely try 
to make St. Regis service individualized, 
rather than standardized—fitted to the 
personality, needs, desires and whims 
of each person who stays with us. 


With an intelligent staff (and we hope 
it is not too immodest to say our staff is 
intelligent) — it’s impossible to give 
such highly individualized service with- 
out learring something from each in- 
dividuai. 

In pleasing Mrs. A’s personality, and 
Mr. B’s needs, and General C’s desires, 
and the Countess D’s whims, the staff 


has gathered unto itself a philosophy of 
service that surprises and delights even 


the most seasoned travelers in the world. 


—_— 





Thus, as we say, you leave a part of 
you with us. And we feel that that’s fair 
enough, because you also take part of 
us away with you. You take a lingering, 
pleasant memory. You take the enrich- 
ment a period of gracious living bestows 
upon the human soul. You take the re- 
laxed feeling that comes from being 
waited on perfectly and unostentati- 
ously, 


So you gain. And we gain. And every- 
body’s better off. 


St. Req 1 iS 


_ FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET « NEW YORK 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 














RADIO 


Radio’s Share of News 


Aside from the quiz programs that dot 
the dials, probably news broadcasts are 
fished up oftener than any other type by 
the casual tuner these days. Not counting 
the news-and-comment periods of such 
men as H. V. Kaltenborn of NBC, Elmer 
Davis of CBS, and Raymond Gram Swing 
of MBS, there are literally dozens of news 
programs by day and night, sponsored by 
everything from the big department store 
to Joe’s Diner on the corner. 

Yet only a few years ago, news broad- 
casting was sketchy, inaccurate, and in- 
complete because the three chief news- 
gathering agencies—the United Press, the 
Associated Press, and International News 
Service—balked at selling their wire serv- 
ices for ether-wave consumption. The most 
they would do in their fight with the 
broadcasters was to pool their copy for 
the use of the now-defunct Press-Radio 
Bureau. But they woke up in 1934 when 
the newly formed Transradio Press Serv- 
ice stole a march on them by installing a 
special leased wire right to the door of 
dozens of the nation’s broadcasting sta- 
tions. In 1935, the UP and INS leaped 
into the field, and last year the AP belat- 
edly joined the ranks, finally convinced 
that radio and the fourth estate should 
graze in the same publishing pasture. 

With the world crisis destined to make 
the broadcast of news even more of a ra- 
dio highlight this year, the UP, AP, and 
INS disclosed last week that they had 
stepped up their radio news operations to 
meet the demand. The chief development 
was the UP’s inauguration of the coun- 
try’s first trancontinental wire devoted 
solely to radio news—a feat achieved by 
hooking up an Eastern sectional wire with 
one serving the Pacific Coast. The new 
wire, providing faster, more complete 
news, connects most of the agency’s 475 
radio clients in 43 states. 

The AP, which revealed it would open 
a similar transcontinental wire in three 
months, started a limited radio hookup in 
December to serve stations in New York, 
Atlanta, and Chattanooga. At the same 
time, the agency continued to provide 
news for some 410 other stations through 
its regular newspaper wires. 

Meanwhile, INS, in order to meet the 
demand for more radio news by its 250 
station clients, opened bureaus in Little 
Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala., and Tulsa, 
Okla., but INS will stick to its regular 
news wire service, plus mailings. 

For all this special men are needed, 
since radio news differs considerably from 
the telegraphic brother from which it is 
derived. The regular report is respun for 
the terseness required for oral deiivery, 
and the $10 words are chopped down. It 
finally emerges as pretty much what news- 
papermen call an “undated lead.” 
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El Greco masterpiece: the famous ‘Cleansing of the Temple’ 
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ART 


Greek Aid From an Old Master: 
25 El Grecos in Benefit Show 





The most modern of the old masters, 
Domenico Theotocopuli was born about 
400 years ago. on the island of Crete. Be- 
witched as a young man by Venice, then 
at the peak of her glory as Bride of the 
Adriatic, El Greco (as he was ever after- 
ward known) entered Titian’s studio there, 
but was apparently more influenced by the 
melodramatic coloring of Tintoretto. A 
few years after his arrival the miniature 
painter Julio Clovio noted (in 1570) that 
the 29-year-old Greek was “unique in 
painting . . . among other things he has 
painted a self-portrait that confounds all 
the painters in Rome.” 

That masterpiece is lost, but another of 
the same period—one of the more than 
100 authentic Grecos in this country— 
now belongs to the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Going on view this week in New 
York in a big El Greco show at Knoed- 
ler’s which benefits Greek war relief, this 
painting is the famous “Cleansing of the 
Temple” (one of at least five versions) , 
which includes in the lower right-hand 
corner portraits of Titian, Michelangelo, 
Clovio, and—possibly—Raphael. 

But most of the 25 canvases in the ex- 
hibit, which runs until Feb. 15, were paint- 
ed not in Italy but in Spain, to which El 
Greco moved about 1577 and settled down 
for the rest of his life (he died at 73 in 


1614). Probably attracted to Toledo by 
the hope of royal patronage from Philip 
II, the Greek there painted “St. Maurice” 
for His Majesty. But the art-minded mon- 
arch (whose taste was conservative and 
Italianate) disliked the picture, now one 
of the chief glories of the Escorial, and it 
was banished to the basement. 

Though Greco fell from royal favor, he 
prospered and lived grandly in a big house 
in the ghetto, importing Venetian musi- 
cians to play for him at dinner. The bulk 
of his work consisted of religious pictures 
like “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
“The Agony in the Garden,” and “St. 
John the Baptist”—all now on view in 
New York—and portraits of typically 
Spanish types like the “Unknown Noble- 
men” (all Greco’s subjects seem to be first 
cousins, but their counterparts still walk 
the streets of Toledo today). 

A roomful of Grecos anywhere—in Ma- 
drid, Toledo, at the Chicago or New York 
World’s Fair—is a thrilling experience, 
and, although Knoedler’s show lacks an 
absolutely first-rank picture (like the su- 
perb view of Toledo, the portrait of the 
Grand Inquisitor in the Metropolitan, or 
the St. Jerome in the Frick Collection) , the 
show is nevertheless one of the major 
events of the New York art season. 





Art Deluge in San Diego 


In vast Balboa Park in the center of 
San Diego stands a half-million-dollar pal- 
ace in the style of the sixteenth-century 
Spanish Renaissance. This pride of Cali- 
fornia’s oldest city, the San Diego Gal- 
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George Fox, Quaker founder 
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geretary, Clarence E. Pickett, announced 
it had 56 agents in France, working and 
correlating other groups’ efforts. They’ve 
gent more than $500,000, feeding 10,000 
habies and 20,000 school children daily. 
jt was to these agents that Mme. Schia- 

relli, Parisian stylist, was delivering 
vitamin tablets last week when the Brit- 
ish confiscated them at Bermuda. 

Meanwhile, the AFSC has much to do 
at home. Traditionally pacifist, Quakers 
will form a large segment of the 7,000 
conscientious objectors expected during 
the first year of selective service. With 
federal sanction, the committee has al- 
ready set up two camps (at Cooperstown, 
v.Y., and Patapsco State Forest, Md.) 
where exempted men can do such “work 
of national importance” as_soil-erosion 
control, reforestation, etc. For the same 
yrpose, the AFSC will take over at least 
‘CCC camps during 1941. 

In all these things, Friends believe they 
anslate George Fox’s spirit into action. 
This week they were so busy—or so un- 
interested in ceremonial—that they paid 
little heed to an important date in Quaker 
history—the 250th anniversary of George 
Fox’s death, Jan. 13, 1691. 
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Doctor of War-Torn Churches 


Ever since he pinch-hit for an organist 
unnerved by the presence of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II of Germany at the German Evan- 
gical Church in Jerusalem in 1898, Ad- 
olf Keller, Swiss theologian-professor, has 
tackled one tough assignment after an- 
other. His first pastorate, at 24, was in 
Cairo, 2,000 miles from home. Later, on 
a scientific expedition to Mount Sinai, he 
helped collate an ancient Greek text of the 
New Testament. For twenty years he has 
been secretary of the Swiss Protestant 
Federation and European secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

But Adolf Keller’s biggest job to date 
coincided with the Nazi steamroller ad- 
vance through Poland, the Low Coun- 
tries, and France. As director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Inter-Church Aid, he has 
had to cope with the almost Continent- 
wide problem of razed churches, unpaid 
persons, and disrupted parishes. In the line 
of duty he was one of the few foreigners 
permitted inside Germany in September 
1940, 

A month later Dr. Keller arrived here 
by Clipper to join the National Christian 
Mission speaking team (Newsweek, Sept. 
30, 1940) and to report firsthand on the 
troubled church situation abroad to Amer- 
ican members of the Central Bureau. In 
New York last week, at a dinner they gave 
in his honor, the 68-year-old, bearded 
churchman revealed: 


“France faces the worst church mess of 
all. Because the country is split into two 
zones, national church groups can neither 
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meet nor function. Evacuées from Alsace 
and Lorraine clog local parishes in unoc- 
cupied provinces. 


A promising evangelical movement in 
the Polish Ukraine was crushed by the 
Soviet advance. Ukrainian pastors who 
fled to Warsaw are now being supported by 
Dr. Keller’s committee. 


"Dutch churches, once generous con- 
tributors for others, now barely support 
themselves. Switzerland, England, South 
Africa, and the United States are carrying 
the entire burden of church relief. 
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Juvenilia: these old primers ... 


EDUCATION 


ABC’s in Colonial Days: 
Gift to the Library of Congress 


Includes Ten Old Primers 


One of Washington’s shrewdest lawyers, 
Frank J. Hogan holds to the theory that 
the ideal client is a rich man who’s wor- 
ried. And fat legal fees from such cus- 
tomers have made Hogan himself wealthy 
enough to indulge in the expensive hobby 
of collecting old and rare books, chiefly 
Elizabethan but including some American 
volumes for children. 

Last week Hogan did the Library of 
Congress a good turn. At the behest of his 
good friend and fellow bibliophile, Jacob 
Blanck, curator of the library’s juvenile 
books, he added to the Congressional 
shelves 86 juvenilia which he thought 
seemed out of place among his Elizabethan 
works. 

The noted attorney and ex-president of 
the American Bar Association thereby 
made Blanck’s collection one of the world’s 
best. Included in the gift was the only 
known copy of “Cock Robin’s Death and 
Funeral,” published at Boston in 1780, for 
which Hogan once turned down an offer 
of $1,000. Another, typical of early au- 
thors’ addiction to wordy titles, was a 
1798 volume called: “Gaffer Goose’s Gold- 
en ‘Plaything: Being a New Collection of 
Entertaining Fables, Intended as a Pres- 
ent for all Those Good Girls and Boys 
Who Behave According to the Following 
Rules, That Is Do as They are Bid, Come 
When They are Called, and Shut the Door 
After Them.” 

Even more valuable, however, is a batch 








Harris & Ewing 
... were presented to the Library of Congress by Frank J. Hogan 


of ten editions of the New England Prin. 
er, standard reader throughout the (Cp. 
lonial era and clear down to the 1830. 
when McGuffey’s reader took its po 
The oldest is a Providence edition of 177 
containing the prayer “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep.” (The earliest examples 
of the primer elsewhere are a 1727 print. 
ing, at the New York Public Library, anq 
a 1735 edition, at the Huntington Li ibrary 
in San Marino, Calif.) Another primer jy 
the Hogan gift, published in 1790 at Bos. 
ton, is bound in wooden boards. 

The new England Primer’s chief dis. 
tinction was its sternly pious alphabet jn 
rhymed verses, such as the following: 


In Adam’s Fall 
We sinned all. 


Xerxes did die 
And so must I. 


America’s shift from Colonial status to 
nationhood apparently bothered the prim- 
er’s printers little. Before the Revolution 
they inserted a frontispiece picture that 
supposedly represented the King of Eng- 
land. Afterward they printed the identical 
picture, but with the caption “John Han- 
cock.” 





A Record in Doctorates 


At most university commencements last 
June there appeared a smattering of men 
and women, more sedate than the mass of 
baccalaureate graduates and wearing more 
velvet on their academic gowns and gaud- 
ier tassels on their caps. Having studied 
for at least two postgraduate years and 
written original research on their special- 
ties, these were climbing the last rung 
of formal education and attaining doctoral 
degrees. And last year their number set 
an all-time record: in a report out last 
week, Edward A. Henry, University of 
Cincinnati library director, declared that 
the 1940 crop of doctors totaled 3,088—a 
jump of 160 over 1939. 

Where did they get their degrees? Of 
the 90 universities reported, Columbia was 
the biggest producer of doctorates (198), 
followed by Chicago (163), Wisconsin 
(160), and Harvard (153). What sub- 
jects did they dig into for theses? Ac- 
cording to Henry, chemistry topped the 
list with 527. 

But in the layman’s view, titles of some 
of the dissertations indicate a few of the 
scholars may have gotten lost in some of 
the bypaths of research. Herbert Henry 
Schwardt of Kansas State went afield to 
study “Horseflies in Arkansas.” Lucile E. 
Allard of Columbia thought it important 
for educators to know about “Leisure 
Activities of Certain Elementary School 
Teachers of Long Island.” Probably the 
most anticlimactic title was “Effect of 
Steroid Hormones on Sexual Development 
in Fish,” by Wilburn J. Eversole of New 
York University. 
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SCIENCE 


A Malady of Civilization: 
Doctor Blames Modern Comforts 
for Increase of Allergy 

















Mr. X was a poker player with the 
proverbially perfect poker face. When the 
cards ran against him, he kept his sphinx- 
like expression, but his fellow players soon 
found that under such adverse circum- 
stances Mr. X would scratch his arms and 
shoulders from time to time—and they 
placed their bets accordingly. Subsequent 
medical examination revealed that although 
bad poker hands wouldn’t twitch a single 
muscle of Mr. X’s face, they stirred up 
hives on his body! 

Such unusual cases of mental allergy 
occur most frequently among persons with 
“strong emotional reserves,” according to 
a readable and comprehensive book on the 
general subject of hypersensitivity pub- 
lished last week by Dr. Warren T. 
Vaughan of Richmond, Va. (STRANGE 





An artistic collection of things to which you may be allergic 
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Mauapy: Tue Story or Auiercy. 255 
pages, 70,000 words. Illustrations, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3.) But 
although allergy, like stomach ulcers and 
athlete’s foot, may be due to emotional 
causes, (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 23, 1940), Dr. 
Vaughan eniphasized that most cases re- 
sult from reactions to food and other 
physical factors. 

The book—which is one of a series of 
popular works published under the aus- 
pices of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science—tells how many 
cases among the nation’s allergic millions 
(6,000,000 Americans suffer from hay fe- 
ver alone) may be treated successfully by 
increasingly large injections of protein 
extracts from the offending substances, 
whether they be milk, egg whites, or a 
host of other factors. These shots, like 
vaccines, cause body cells to send anti- 
bodies into the blood which combine with 
harmful proteins and neutralize them be- 
fore any serious reactions occur. 

These and other important allergy prin- 
ciples are made clear with the aid of ex- 
cellent line drawings, and the following 


From ‘Strange Malady’ (courtesy of YOU magazine) 








are some of the book’s most interesting 
points: 


{ Dr. Vaughan debunked the idea that a 
person could be allergic to other human 
beings—or, by implication, to himself. He 
told the story of a wife who had asthma 
only when her husband was near. It turned 
out that the man kept chickens, the wom- 
an was allergic to chicken feathers—and 
divorce lawyers lost another case. 


{ Three out of every four persons with 
two allergic parents develop some form of 
hypersensitivity, usually before the age of 
10. When only one parent is afflicted, half 
the offspring have some type of allergy, 
but in such cases the disease tends to 
strike later in life. 


{ There are about a dozen cases in medi- 
cal literature of allergy being transmitted 
by a blood transfusion. One donor, for 
instance, was sensitive to horse dander 
and gave blood to an anemia victim. A 
few days later the patient went riding in a 
carriage drawn by two horses and had the 
first asthma attack of his life, because his 
blood contained dander-sensitive sub- 
stances from the donor. After four or five 
weeks, however, the substances were used 
up and the condition subsided. 


§] One reason why the lot of a hay-fever 
sufferer is an unhappy one is the extent 
of ragweed pollen production. The total 
pollen output by weight annually of all 
United States ragweed plants is estimated 
at 2,000,000,000 pounds. 


Flu Tidal Wave Sweeps East 


The mild influenza epidemic which 
started in California more than a month 
ago (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1940) reached 
its peak for the Pacific Coast on Dec. 14. 
But it had already spread to other parts 
of the nation, and last week the outbreak 
finally reached the Eastern Coast, where 
increases in cases were reported in New 
England, Virginia, and South Carolina. Al- 
though the number of victims in New 
York City jumped more than 20 per cent 
from the previous week, health-depart- 
ment officials said there was “no sign at 
present of an epidemic.” 

Some statistics: Texas had its worst epi- 
demic in twenty years, with latest figures 
showing that so far there have been 51,000 
cases in the state (27 members of the Ford- 
ham University football squad returned 
to New York from their Cotton Bowl game 
in Dallas with cases of the flu) ... The 
Louisiana total by last week had reached 
22,000 cases . . . In New England, 18,000 
Boston children stayed home from school 
because of flu, grippe, and colds, while 
the Connecticut health department re- 
ported 2,500 mild flu cases for the state 
. . - Doctors at Fort McClellan, Ala., re- 
ported that 160 soldiers had caught flu 
“in a mild epidemic.” 




























































































MOVIES 





Paul Muni Wrapped in Fur: 
Actor Selects Hudson Bay Saga 
for First Free-Lance Film 


When Paul Muni and the Warner 


Brothers agreed last summer to dissolve 
an association of long standing, the actor 
relinquished a contract said to call for 
seven more films at $125,000 each, in ex- 
change for the privilege of selecting his 
own stories in the future. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Hupson’s Bay is Muni’s first 
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of an interesting story. But Lamar Trotti’s 
semifictional biography, after showing 
Radisson and Groseilliers (Laird Cregar) 
persuading an exiled English lord (John 
Sutton) to finance a fur-trading expedi- 
tion in the Far North, works in a roman- 
tic interest (Gene Tierney) and divides 
the rest of its time between Canada and 
King Charles’ court, where the trio find 
backing for their new venture. The ro- 
bust action indicated by the film’s period 
and background is almost totally lacking. 

Played as one-tenth rogue and nine- 
tenths nature’s nobleman, Muni’s Radis- 
son is a sincere creation, but one given to 
as many lengthy speeches as his Zola— 





Saga in furs: Cregar and Muni(foreground)in a scerte from ‘Hudson’s Bay’ 


film as a free-lance player. Both the story 
and the role of Pierre Radisson are ad- 
mittedly of his own choosing, and the ac- 
tor—along with his script writer—will 
have to shoulder most of the blame for 
the far from satisfying result. 

One of the lesser-known American ex- 
plorers, Pierre Esprit Radisson was born 
in France in 1636, came to Canada at the 
age of 15, and proceeded, the following 
year, to get himself captured and adopted 
by a band of wandering Iroquois. For a 
while the youngster declined to escape, 
“being that it was my destiny,” he wrote, 
“to discover many wild nations.” With 
his brother-in-law, Groseilliers, accom- 
panying him on most of his explorations, 
Radisson more than fulfilled that destiny, 
but he is best remembered as the man 
whose enthusiastic reports of the inland 
fur trade directly led to the founding of 
the great Hudson’s Bay Company in 1670 
under the patronage of Charles II. 
Obviously Radisson could be the subject 


and in a French-Canadian patois that 
makes them seem even lengthier. Directed 
by Irving Pichel, “Hudson’s Bay” has 
some saving moments of comedy, however. 
These are contributed chiefly by Laird 
Cregar, a towering, 300-pound Phila- 
delphian whose screen debut here assures 
him of a lucrative career as a character 
actor. 





Melodrama of the Sea War 


Directed by Pen Tennyson, a great- 
grandson of the Poet Laureate, Convoy is 
the latest English film to be shown in this 
country. An RKO-Radio release, the al- 
most documentary account of British na- 
val activity in the present war gets off to 
a slow start and doesn’t measure up to 
the melodramatic standards of two recent 
imports—“Blackout” and “Night Train.” 
Nevertheless, the film builds from atmos- 
pheric authenticity to a climactic fury 
worthy of its exciting theme. 
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An escort of cruisers is sent to pick up 
a fleet of merchantmen off the Norwegian 
coast and chaperon them across a subma. 
rine-infested stretch of the North Sea. 4 
few hours away from an English mine 
field and safety, the convoy is flushed hy 
a German pocket battleship, the Deutsch. 
land, and a lone cruiser puts about to ep. 
gage the enemy in one-sided combat while 
the merchantmen make good their escape, 
A personal narrative involving such ex. 
cellent actors as Clive Brook, John Clem. 
ents, Judy Campbell, and Edward Chap- 
man creates little interest and is more 
hindrance than help. 

The film was produced in close cooper. 
ation with the Admiralty, and Roy Kel. 
lino, ace English cameraman, spent three 
months on the North Sea and Arctic wa- 
ters photographing his excellent conyoy 
sequences. The encounter between the 
cruiser.and the pocket battleship is thrill- 
ingly staged in the best tradition of Eng. 
lish melodrama. 





Hearst vs. Orson Welles 


The varied talents of Orson Welles, No. 
1 enfant terrible of the theater and radio, 
bloom at their best in the bright light of 
controversy and its attendant publicity. 
He got plenty of both two years ago after 
his broadcast of a fantastic invasion of the 
New York area by Martians, and last week 
it appeared that he was in for a new 
spanking—this time on the seat of his 
Hollywood pants. 

For months there has been a great to-do 
over the first film opus of the 25-year-old 
boy wonder. Titled “Citizen Kane,” it 
credits Welles as author, producer, di- 
rector, and star. Mystery shrouded the 
one-man show while it was in production. 
Although it is an RKO picture, no one on 
the lot even read the script except George 
J. Schaefer, RKO president, and the stu- 
dio’s legal staff, who stethescoped it for 
libel troubles. Actors in the film were given 
only their own parts, and visitors to the 
set were barred unless given permission 
by Welles himself. 

It now develops that there was ample 
reason for the secrecy. For the film, depict- 
ing the life story of a millionaire’s son who 
creates a publishing empire only to see it 
partially crumble, who attempts unsuc- 
cessfully to build a political career, and 
who, finally embittered, retires to a fantas- 
tic Shangri-La upon a man-made moun- 
tain, is a biography startlingly parallel to 
that of the publisher William Randolph 
Hearst. Furthermore, it seems Hearst was 
not consulted—either for approval or <is- 
approval. 

Therefore, last week when Louella 0. 
Parsons, movie editor of the Hearst news- 
papers, saw a preview of the picture— 
flanked by two grim Hearst lawyers—the 
remarkable similarity between Citizen 
Kane and her chief struck the usual- 
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ly overvoluble Miss Parsons completely 
dumb. But while she said nothing, word 
quickly got around Hollywood that the 
publisher had issued an ultimatum: not 
me word about RKO or its productions 
yas to be printed in any Hearst paper un- 
\i| the studio had agreed to shelve the pic- 
ture entirely. To prove the point, a big, 
complimentary review of RKO’s “Kitty 
Foyle,” which had appeared in early edi- 
ions of Hearst’s Los Angeles Examiner, 
yas yanked in all further editions—as were 
other short items about RKO produc- 
ons. 

“Faced with all this, Welles said the 
yhole business had him baffled, “but it 
joks like my throat has been cut.” RKO, 
however, had more on its mind than Welles’ 
well-being, for now the studio stands to 
face a Hearst boycott or lose an $800,000 
investment. There is also the fear that 
Hearst might start a smear campaign 
against the entire industry. 





Murder by a Ph.D. 


Despite the Warner Brothers’ convic- 
tion that in Fuient From Destiny they 
have a “class” film, this low-budget pic- 
ture that turned out to be more inter- 
esting than its producers had originally 
expected is only a fair example of the 
psychological murder drama. 

Based on a novel by Anthony Berke- 
ley, this is the story of a gentle professor 
of philosophy (Thomas Mitchell) who 
learns that he has only six months to 
live and decides that his last contribution 
to society will be the “socially useful” 
murder of a person whose crimes are not 
punishable by law. The professor finds his 
victim in the person of a bogus art dealer, 
a predatory and conscienceless young 
woman who is well on the way to wreck- 
ing the marriage of two of the professor’s 
best friends. 

“Flight From Destiny” deserves con- 
sideration because its story material—if 
grim—is different, and its acting excellent. 
Thomas Mitchell turns in a persuasive 
performance as the professor who makes 
his contribution and lives to regret it; 
the others in the cast—Mona Maris, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Jeffrey Lynn, and 
James Stephenson—give him strong sup- 
port. 

Directed by Vincent Sherman, Barry 
Trivers’ adaptation is unnecessarily slow, 
almost unrelieved by humor, ana basical- 
ly unconvincing in its motivation. To 
some extent the film’s punch was pulled 
by the Hays Office, which stuck to its 
dictum that crime must be punished on 
the screen. When first finished—and 
titled “Invitation to Murder”—the War- 
ner drama permitted the dying professor 
to cheat the electric chair. When the 
ending was rewritten and rephotographed 
at the Hays Office insistence, the story 
lost a good deal of its point. 
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Brewster Bodies 


by JOHN O’HARA 


The funniest show of the season 
has arrived, and is here to stay. The 
name of the show is ARSENIC AND OLD 
Lace; it was written by one Joseph 
Kesselring and produced by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay. Those are 
the facts. Now for a little explaining. 

If someone—me, for instance—came 
up to you and said: “Hey, the funniest 
show of the season has arrived, and it’s 
about two dear old ladies who have 
poisoned twelve men and buried them 
in the cellar of their Brooklyn home; 
and Boris Karloff is in it, running a 
sort of murder race with the old ladies, 
his sisters; and—” I don’t think I'd get 
that far. I think you might walk away. 
But that’s why I have to ask you to 
wait and hear out the explaining. 

The—for want of a better word— 
hero of the play is Mortimer Brewster, 
a dramatic critic, whose two darling old 
aunts have been Brooklyn fixtures prac- 
tically since Mayflower days. While 
calling on his aunts one day Mortimer 
casually raises the top of a window seat 
and, to his understandable surprise, 
finds inside the body of a gentleman he 
never saw before. When he tries to 
break the news gently to his aunts, one 
of them tells him not to be upset. 
“That’s Mr. Hoskins,” she says. And 
Mr. Hoskins makes No. 12. 


It seems that it all began a long 
time ago when an old man, with no kin 
left in the world, came to board at the 
Brewster home. The sisters took pity 
on him and his loneliness, and invited 
him to break open a bottle of their 
special elderberry wine, which is differ- 
ent from most elderberry wines in that 
it contains small but effective dashes of 
arsenic, cyanide, and one or two other 
“sticks” that had been left behind in 
father’s laboratory when he died. After 
all, it doesn’t really take a huge supply 
of cyanide to put away twelve men, 
and such old men at that. 

The problem of the disposal of the 
bodies is scarcely any problem at all, 
since the Brewsters have in residence 
a wonderful brother Teddy, who is con- 
vinced that he is T. R. (and almost 
convinced me a couple of times) . Down 
‘in the cellar Teddy has constructed 
what he likes to think is the Panama 


Canal—with, of course, invaluable as- 
sistance by Goethals. All the sisters 
have to do to persuade Teddy to dis- 
pose of their candidates for peace and 
happiness is to call them “yellow-fever 
victims.” 

His discovery of Mr. Hoskins might 
have been a problem more easily solved 
by the nephew had it not been for the 
untimely return of another Brewster, 
Jonathan. Jonathan has been all over 
the world, committing fancy murder to 
the number of twelve. In most of his 
travels he has been accompanied by a 
Dr. Einstein—Herbert, not Albert—who 
is a handy fellow because he can do 
plastic surgery, which Jonathan fre- 
quently has need of. The only trouble 
is that the last time he operated on 
Jonathan, Dr. Einstein made Jonathan 
(played by Boris Karloff) look like 
Boris Karloff, and people are always 
thinking they saw him somewhere be- 
fore. In view of the fact that when he 
returns to Brooklyn Jonathan not only 
has a hot car outside, but the cold 
body of the former owner of the hot 
car, we get a little complication here, 
see? The cold body is in the rumble 
seat of the hot car. 

Well, Jonathan does a little discover- 
ing on his own—those yellow-fever vic- 
tims, you know. The Panama Canal is 
already becoming a bit crowded, and 
the sisters are unwilling to allow Jona- 
than’s contribution, a total stranger, to 
join their own dozen in the cellar, but 
Jonathan is an insistent dog and is even 
planning to add not only the cooling 
fellow from the hot car but his own 
brother as well. 


This is enough to give you an idea. 
You will please have to take my word 
for it that all this makes the funniest 
play of the season. Why, it’s funny 
enough to get a laugh out of Justin 
Brooks Atkinson, the critic and author 
of the unforgettable “Henry Thoreau, 
the Cosmic Yankee,” whom I haven’t 
seen laugh since the opening of 
“Twelfth Night,” which he panned. The 
only corny note in “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” is that they have a cop named 
O’Hara. I wish playwrights and novel- 
ists would lay off that name for the 
next five years. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Inauguration 


Na since the fateful days in 27 
B.C. when the Roman Senate conferred 
upon Caius Octavius the title of Augustus 
has a man taken over a grant of power 
more portentous than President Roosevelt 
will accept on January 20th. The power of 
Churchill is no more secure than the shift- 
ing opinions of Parliament. Hitler rules by 
what he has usurped and holds on only 
as long as he succeeds. But the most en- 
during Constitution of the most powerful 
state in the world guarantees the tenure 
of Mr. Roosevelt as he begins his third 
term. And that assured tenure stretches 
ahead over four years that will determine 
the kind of world in which people will 
live for generations. 

If Mr. Roosevelt so desires, he can play 
the major part in the reordering of the 
world. It is not easy to resist such a role. 
To a degree President Wilson was forced 
into it by the pressure of peoples who 
feared more wars and more revolutions. 
The same pressure will come to bear upon 
President Roosevelt. Beyond that, he will 
be strongly urged by many of his closest 
followers to participate in drastic revisions 
of the social order, not only in the coun- 
tries that lose but in those that win. 

Any political seismograph that fails to 
detect and record, these days, the subter- 
ranean impulses toward a world order 
based upon the philosophy of the British 
Labor party had best be thrown on the 
junk pile. In England the most significant 
internal shift is toward increasing Labor 
control. Our more extreme liberals here 
are acutely aware of that. Happy rela- 
tionships are growing between them and 
their prototypes across the water. That 
our government is greatly influenced by 
them is clearly suggested by two recent 
events—Mr. Hopkins’ mission and the 
active campaign to have the President ap- 
point John G. Winant Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Whether or not Mr. Hop- 
kins was sent abroad to discover the social 
and economic changes the war has brought 
to Britain and their probable limits, it is 
clear that he will find true congeniality 
with the Bevins and the Laskis. And Mr. 
Winant’s Washington sponsors are closer 
to the philosophy of Justices Frankfurter 
and Douglas than that of Secretaries Hull 
and Jones. It is unnecessary to add that 
those sponsors are closer to the President 
than any of his Cabinet. 

Such facts are no more than straws in 
the wind, of course. But something more 
than coincidence must account for their 


emerging at the same time that the Presi- 
dent calls for a crusade for the “four free- 
doms.” We all want the world to seek such 
freedoms, and we shall do our part to keep 
what we have. But freedom is not won for 
other people: they have to win it for them- 
selves. And when and if some sort of peace 
follows this war, we shall have plenty of 
work here to see that another cycle of 
economic disintegration does not follow. 

To achieve this limited end in terms of 
our own institutions is a task to which 
we may well hope the President will ad- 
dress himself in the years to come. In that 
effort he can expect and get the loyal 
support of a united country. 





Budgeting the Unknown 


The budget submitted to Congress 
last week turns out to be less a budget, in 
the original and classic sense of the word, 
than any within the memory of most ob- 
servers. For that state of affairs, the 
budget’s maker can scarcely be blamed. 
You can’t budget war. You can’t budget 
it any more than you can predict the 
course a war will take. The President did 
the best he could to offer something in the 
way of a formal statement of what the 
American defense effort may involve 
financially. That statement, prepared at 
the end of an unpredictable year and on 
the eve of another unpredictable year, 
could not possibly amount to more than a 
series of guesses. 

In one sense, it, is a partial forecast of 
our capacity to produce. It means that 
the Federal government will take and_pay 
for whatever can be produced in the line 
of defense during the fiscal year beginning 
next July. The faucet is wide open for 
expenditure. The only valve is industry’s 
ability to produce. The President forecasts 
a national income of $80,000,000,000 and 
a proportionate production. He proposes 
taking about 15 per cent of the national 
income for defense. 

But is 15 per cent of the national pro- 
duction capable of being used for defense? 
To turn 15 per cent of the national in- 
come -or national production into defense 
purposes means an enormous rearrange- 
ment, modification and redesigning of all 
kinds of trades to adapt them to defense. 
In this sense, the budget is really only a 
forecast of success in diverting produc- 
tive energies. To the degree that this is 
achieved, the expenditures provided in the 
budget will be made: to the degree that 
it isn’t, they won’t. It’s this that makes 
the budget unique. 


——t 


The fact is that with this budget y. 
discard budgets for the time being, at any 
rate, just as we discard debt limits. The 
debt limit, the old monitor, as the Presi. 
dent calls it, was useful only as a warning, 
Budgets, too, are warnings. Presumably 
warnings are of no importance in ap 
emergency such as that we face. We decide 
to spend without stint under the most pow. 
erful incentive to expenditure which na. 
tions have. We conclude that all we can do, 
on the paying side, is to raise what money 
we can, where we can, by whatever taxes 
can be devised and enforced. That, pri- 
marily, is what the new budget means, 





H.R. 1776 


, can be no doubt that the 
“all-aid” bill, as presented to Congress, 
asks for more than the President expects 
to get. The willingness of Administration 
leaders in Congress to make concessions 
to the bill’s critics was apparent froin the 
first. That is as good an indication as any 
of the somewhat tentative nature of a 
number of the things the bill proposes. 

But it is something more than that. It 
is also a cheering sign of reasonableness 
on the part of the Administration leaders 
—a mood that will disappear like a June 
mist over a fish pond if Administration 
critics fail to manifest a similar reasonable- 
ness. This is not the moment for shrieking 
and hair-tearing. Restrained statements of 
fact are in order. 

It would, for instance, be flagrantly un- 
reasonable to deny that the President is in 
a better position than Congress to decide 
which articles should be kept for our own 
use and which articles should be released 
to Britain, Greece and China. But it would 
not be unreasonable to say that Con- 
gress should be amply informed about 
what is produced, what is sent abroad 
and what remains on hand. It would 
not be unreasonable to ask for a re- 
quirement that key experts in the Army 
and Navy certify that articles transferred 
to foreign powers are not essential to 
our own defense. 

So, too, with other aspects of the bill. 
Clearly, the powers the bill would confer 
are very great. No President has ever had 
their like. They are powers that have al- 
ways been vested in Congress even in 
times of war. Their full exercise would 
effectively involve us in war both in 
Europe and Asia. Yet it would be unfair 
and immoderate to say that the President 
intends to exercise them fully. On the 
other hand, there is every justification for 
a request that the President give a full 
explanation of what the bill means in 
detail and what, of all he asks, he truly 
wants. 

For if he does that, we shall all be able 
to think in terms of what can be risked 
without thinking in terms of risking every- 
thing. 
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